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PREFACE 



The research project Design of Information Systems in the Social 
Sciences (DISISS) was carried out between 1971 and 1975 with the support 
of a grant from British Library Research and Development Department 
(formerly, Office for Scientific and Technical Information). The central 
team was based at the University of Bath; work was done also at The 
Polytechnic of North London School of Librarianship, and at the Open University. 
The results of the research are reported in two series of papers. These 
reports can be obtained individually on loan from the British Library Lending 
Division , Boston Spa; a limited number are available for purchase from the 
Secretary, The Library, Bath University, Claverton Down, BATH BA2 7AY. 

This report is concerned with bibliographical and bibliometric studies 
of serial publications in the social sciences. In particular it deals with 
the compilation and analysis of the Check List of Social Science Serials 
(CLOSSS) which was constructed as an essential p,art of the DISISS project. 
Further analyses of different aspects of the CLOSSS data are dealt with in 
DISISS Report A2, which deals also with the size, growth and composition of 

_.the_ monograph JL it erAtjire^^^ This pr esent re p ort is not concerned wi th c itation 

"analyses"-* these "are "dealt with in DISISS- Report s A3"anA -B5 . - - 

The CLOSSS data was collected by David Nicholas and Maureen Ritchie of 
The Polytechnic of North London, who also carried out the analyses on the 
data and wrote this report. Maurice Line, Michael Brittain, Patricia Layzell 
Ward, Stephen Roberts and ^ Robert. Bradshaw have been involved in the work at 
various stages, including the editing of the report, and Robert Bradshaw 
wrote section 7. Chris Needham, Adrian Mole, and Peter Burridge also commented 
on the report, and Marian Biddell typed it. 

Thanks are due to all the libraries which made their collections 
available to us. 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 

The recent development of largo mechanized serial data bases has, 
because of the scale of the operation and the considerable costs involved, 
necessitated a general reappraisal of the' bibliographic record and its 
method of compilation. As part of this aopraisal, methods need to 
be developed by which large quantities of bibliographic data can be 
gathered both speedily and efficiently; it is therefore necessary to obtain 
information on the size of the problem (e.g. the potential number of data 
elements), the difficulties involved in the collection of particular 
data elements, the costs involved in their collection, and their potential ^ 
oibliographic or bibliometric value. 

This report has been concerned mainly with assembling a body of 
data which it is hoped, will provide some information on the areas outlined 
above. Specifically the intention of this report is - 

(1) To describe the planning of a large scale data collection 
exercise - labour resources required, costs, performance, 
etc., 

( 2 ) Td ~sugg"e^"t~a^odeT~ fbr f utW of~a' simriar 

kind , 

(3) To provide detail ^ necessary fcr a full understanding of 
CLOSSS (Check List of Social Science Serials). 

2.0 SUMMARY 

The report is in two parts; the first part deal's with the 
construction of a data base for bibliometri'^ studies and 
the second part (sections 8 to 15) provides a detailed account of the 
results of those studies. In the first part, section 3 explains the 
need for a data base, the search for a possible candidate and the decision 
to build one from scratch (CLOSSS). Section 4 , discusses the problems 
met in determining the area of study - defining the terms 'serial* and 
'social science', and deciding upon the number and nature of data elements 
that were to be drawn from the defined population for the purposes of 
bibliometric study. 
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Section 5 deals with the planning and administration of the 
data collection, in particular the design of a data, sheet and the specific 
problems encountered in obtaining information from serials. The organizational 
and methodological problems met in mounting a large bibliographic data 
collection are also discussed. Section 6 is concerned with the handling 
of the data - the preparation of the data for transfer to magnetic tape, 
and the processing of this data into a suitable form for computer analysis. 

The second part is devoted to the analysis of the xi.e. Two forms 
Of analyses are provided, a straightforward numerical analysis and an 
associative analysis. The first provides information on the occurrence 
or prevalence of a characteristic; the second examines relationships 
between a number of variables. 

- Par. 1 
on s truce ion of a data base. 

3.0 WHY CLOSSS? 

DISISS was concerned very much with the nature of the social 
science literature, since without such knowledge effective control over 



Jhe literature can^h be planned. It was also concerned_with_„the. 
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way users approach it and see it - e.g. how they f^roup subjects empirically, 
how they use older literature, how much they use foreign literature, etc. 
For all these aspects, a far more de^a'J'^J collection of data was required 
than any yet carried out. This repoz ; is concerned with the collection 
ana analysis of data relating to serials. 

DISISS was interested in two aspects of the social science literature 

- its description and its use as indicated by citation practices. A 
detailed account of existing serials was not only desirable for itself 

- at the time little was known about such facts as size, growth and 
mortality of the literature - but was necessary to the investigation 
of citation patterns as it prescribed the area of study. In addition 
the descriptive details assembled contributed considerably to the 
understanding and interpretation of these citation patterris. 

As the descriptive study was concerned mainly with the relative 
prevalence of some characteristics, variations and assor:iation, the most 
effective way of obtaining ,uch descriptive data was by cross-sectional 
sampling survey methods. These methods ena^)led the study to range 
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widely without severe financial or time penalties. Little retrospective 
information was sought; the project was thus not in a position to provide 
evidence of causal relationships, nor was it in a position to explain 
Change or growth, its prime function in this respect being to suggest 
hypotheses for future examination. 

Obtaining the descriptive data proved no easy task; in fact it 
proved to be so difficult that a good deal of the report is devoted to 
it. The difficulty can be largely attributed to the unfortunate biblio- 
graphical state of the subject field. Because of this, the field had to 
be ordered prior to any analytical work; it was this ordering and 
organizing that created the problems. 

3.1 Search for a data base 

To carry out the proposed analyses, it was necessary to have 
a fairly complete file of data on serials, which could be manipulated 
easily. The obvious first step was to look around for an acceptable pre- 
assembled data base, fulfilling the following criteria; 

(a) The record of social science serials should be exhaustive, 
including both live and dead titles » 

(h) A full bibliographical description should be provided, including, 
some special features such as coverage by abstracting and 
indexing services. The information contained should be of 
value for bibliographical reference and bibliometric description, 

(c) The data should be us accurate as possible, 

(d) The information should bo up-to-date, 

(o) The data Imso should ideally bo in u form suitable for computer 
manipulation. 

3 . 2 f.imitation a o£ existing files 

Urifortunatoly no one oxisting file mot those oritoria; this was not 
Hurprlsing considering tho inudO(}uato control of serials gonorally, and 
the particular torminologicai prol>loms of thu social scioncos. On tho 
whole, blhl iographlr; control is spread ovcir a variety of more or less 
unco-ordlnatod Hgoriclo« which for various reasons - profit, rosoarch, 
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members' needs , etc. - produce a range of widely differing tools, without 
much concern for the overall problems of duplication and coverage, their 
incompleteness being often the only common factor. Current continuing 
bibliography is sometimes left to primary journals, and retrospective 
bibliography to library catalogues* Even at the most primitive level of 
bibliographic control - title list^^ • coverage is by no means complete, 
even when numerous incomplete lists are combined. 



two possible candidates - the UNESCO World List of Social Science 
Periodicals , 3rd edition, 1966; and Ulrich's International Periodicals 
Directory , I3th edition, 1969-70, of which only the latter really merited 
further conf»ideration. Union lists and library catalogues (e.g. New 
Serial Titles , and BUCOP ), while offering the most complete coverage of 
serial titles, were rejected on the grounds that too little information 
was given about each title. This was particularly unfortunate as these 
bibliographies were often the only source^, for information on dead serials. 

The UNESCO list was considered because it was the only international 

bibliography devoted entirely to the social sciences, but it was found 

wanting on several counts. It is oxtromoly selective both in choice of 

periodicals (only 87 British entries out of a number later estimated at 

1,175) and in subjoot orous (psychology, and many areas of professional 

stuu> are oinittod). It is now also out-of-date, covering Journals published 
1 

only up to 1963 . 

Ulrich mot many of our roquirumonts , at least in part. However, 
throo factorH ultimately told against it. Those wore limited coverage of 
dead material (indirect coverage only as a result of its having been 
publiflhod Hinco 1932), inaccuracy, and incompleteness of records. With 
neither Ulrich nor tho UNESCO list would wo have avoided preparing tlio 
data for input to a computer. 



|>lanH to publish a revised edition have been sholved. Some updating 

for tho 3rd odition Is available through supplements to tho International 

Hoc la 1 Scionce Journal. 



Examination of the available lists of serials threw up only 
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3.3 The need to compile a new data base 

Because of the inadequacies of other potential data sources only 
two alternatives remained: either to create a data base from a combination 
of existing sources, or to compile one from scratch. The former, while 
appealing financially, had to be discounted after a preliminary investi- 
gation and confirmed our doubts as to the possibility of reconciling 
differences in compilation, detail and currency. Thus we were left with 
constructing the file from scratch, collecting the information from various 
social science libraries in England, We called the file a Check List of 
Social Science Serials (CLOSSS) - *Check List* to avoid any implication 
that it was a definitive list, whether in total comprehensiveness or in 
bibliographical detail, 

1.0 JOB SPECIFICATION 

Before embarking on the data collGCtion exercise several issues 
had to be resolved. Firstly, it was necessary to isolate, somehow, the 
set of serials to be 'observed*, and secondly to decide what sort of 
information was necessary for each member of the set. Thus it was 
important to specify what was meant by 'social science' and by 'serial'. 
Too narrow a definition might mean the exclusion of some hundreds of 
items from a file on which many of the project's analyses were to be 
based. Wo had also to consider how any serial might be described, how 
much of this description was absolutely essential, and what was desirable 
but not essential, 

4. 1 * Subject 

Defining the social sciences la a very uncertain procedure, especially 
at the outer finges of the subject, whore the lines of demarcation are 
vague. This uncertain area, which includes the applied and professional 
subjects, creates problems for those attempting to study or control the 
litoraturo, hocauso of the need to use the serial bibliography as a 
sampiing frame for later studies (particularly clustering of journals 
according to citations, in order to indicate subject groups), there was 
a risk that the initial selection could J:)ias the later studies. It 
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was not possible to safeguard totally against this; but it seemed best 
to be as inclusive as possible in the initial stages. 

For the purposes of the investigation it was extremely important 
to cover the area of social science interest rather than that of 'classic* 
social science study. In other words, to include what social scientists 
use, rather than what they write in. 

The viev was held that many studies, and bibliographies for that 
matter, were too restrictive in their application of the term 'social 
science'. Such practices frustrate both social scientists and bibliographers 
by arbitrarily cutting them off from related subject areas. Given the 
fluidity and uncertainty of social science boundaries narrow definitions 
are undesirable and unsuitable. 



For these reasons subjects have been included which, although they 
are not normally tliought of as social science, extend into some areas of 
the social sciences, e,g, philosophy, librarianship, archaeology, 
architecture and history. It should be stressed that these subjects are only 

represented in part and any future reference to them refers to only 
that part or aspect of the subject that is considered social science. 



The subject groups were based on guidelines laid down by OECD for 
# an Inventory of information resources in the social sciences . A few 
subjects were added by DISISS - e.g. librarianship, architecture. The 
subject headings used are shown in Table 1. We hoped both to avoid 
irrelevant data and to encourage a consistent policy by the collectors, 
but rigid application of the headings was not advocated, and the rule 
was always to be inclusive in any case of doubt. 
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Prom the list of subject headings it can be seen that each discipline 
was broken down into major sub-classes. It was intended that this element 
of specificity, albeit a limited one, would enable us to investigate more 
closely tho behaviour of small subject groups. This was important 
because small subject areas are more likely to exhibit signs of movement 
and change than large subject areas. Unfortunately, the data collectors' 
judgements as to a serial's subject content could not be made to conform 
at this level and we were thrown back to the more general subject 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS: Guidelines for subject coverage of serial titles on CLOSSS file. 



Subject categories 

Social and behavioural 
science 

Anthropology * 

Criminology 
Economics 

Education 

Environmental planning 
Ergonomics 
Futurology 
Geography 

< 

History 
Linguistics 

Management 

Political science 

Psychology 



Social policy and 
social Administration 



Sociology 



Statistics and research 
methodology 



Guidelines for sub-areas to be included 
multi-disciplinary. 



cultural, economic, political, social and applied 
anthropology^ as well as ethnography and ethnology. 

criminology, penology. 

econometrics, the history of economic thought, economic 
development , agricultural economics, industrial 
organisations, international economics, labour economic 
money and banking, public finance. 

pedagogy, philosophy of education, methods and techniqu 
curriculum development, educational training. 

town and country planning, ecology. 

the relationship of man and his physical environment, 

social predictions and forecasting. 

cultural, economic, political and social geography, 
not physical geography, 

primarily social and economic history, 

general, applied and social linguistics, semantics, 
semiology. 

management techniques, personnel, 0 &. M, systems 
analysis. 

public administration, public law, international 
relations and peace research, comparative politics, 
political theory, the study of policy making, 
political behaviour. 

clinical counselling, educational, experimental, 
personality, social, industrial and applied psychology, 
and psychiatry, 

social work, social-problem-orientated studies (e.g. 
poverty), professional training for social workers. 
Social medicine, leisure, 

econc^iic, organisational, political, rural and urban 
sociology, the nociologios of knowledge, law, religion, 
and medicine. Sociometry and other small group 
research, mass communications, demography, 

the design of experiments and other forms of data 
collection, sample surveys, and the use of f^itatistical 
methods in social science research. 



In addition areas of law , architecture , archaeology , 1 ibrarionship and philosophy 
were considered sufficiently » close* to the Social Sciences to merit their 
inclusion. 
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descriptors, which were in most cases discipline labels, 

4.2 Form of serial 

Identification of the scope of the 'form' field was made harder 
by the imprecise way form descriptors are applied to publications, 
particularly the use (sometimes synonymous, sometimes not) of the terras 
serial, periodical and journal. 

The extent and range of the form field under investigation was 
largely, although not wholly (a point we shall pursue a little later), 
determined by what we thought to be the needs of other parts of DISISS 
research. Both citation and descriptive studies required as inclusive 
a field as possible, and a broad definition would give scope for exploring 
thf* relationships between various types of documents exhibiting continuity 
of publication, and would also enable a detailed cataloguing of the 
characteristics of these publications to be made. As a result the follow- 
ing definition was adopted; serials include all those publications of an 
indefinite duration appearing in sequence (regularly or not) under a 
common title, their order being ascertainable from numbers or dates 
appearing in each issue. 

One further point needs to be mentioned. Although data was 
collected from all categories of serial except newspapers, by far the 
most came from periodicals (see Appendix 1 for definition). While this 
was partly due to their greater numbers and easier availability, a conscious 
decision was made to favour this category of serials because of their 
value to citation studies. 



Having established the overall scope of the data collection we 

had to decide how finely we were going to differentiate between types 

of serials,or, in other words, how many different forms of serial we could 

reasonably hope to recognize and idencify. Ideally, we wanted to isolate 

every class of publication having some special feature or function, but 

this was not possible, as it is difficult to produce mutually exclusive 

« 

classes. The labels currently in use to describe classes of serial are 

the result of the application of several principles of division, of 

which the most common are frequency (e,g, annual), function (e,g, review), 

ERLC 
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content (e.g. abstract journal) and level («.g. magazine). The only 
way round the problem would have been to allow an element of synthesis 
in the categorization, but this was rejected on the grounds that it 
woula be too unwieldly and complex to use in the field. 



The adoption of a simpler approach, while easing the burden of 
the data collector, significantly inconvenienced the analysis :- 
special categories of material could not be isolated and their effects 
on the whole class could not be studied. Examination of the roles of 
both magazines and newsletters suffered as a result. Table 2 lists 
the types of serial we chose, and definitions of both these and others 
are provided in Appendix 1. 



TABLE 2 
SERIAL DESCRIPTORS ADOPTED 



Name 



Abstract journal 
Accessions list 
Bibliography 
Book review guide 
Cases and case notes 
Conference proceedings 
Contents list bulletin 
Fixed period report 
Indexing journal 

Index to research/theses 
Legal/legislation 
Monograph series 
Periodical 

Statistical bulletin 
Yearbook 



Apart from the obvious, the categories 
include the following: 



'publications received * . 
catalogue, union catalogue, 
e.g. British Book News . 

proceedings, symposium, annual meetings, 
annual report. 

citation index, general indexes, KWIC 
and KWOC indexes. 

parUamentary serials, law reports, 
series. 

Journal , magazine , bulletin, newsletter, 
regular collections of statistics 
almanack, directory , annual. 
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4.3 The choice of data elements 

The information collected had to identify each serial uniquely, 
and also to provide data for bibliometric studies. It also had to be 
fairly easy to collect. 

In principle, for the bibliometric studies a full and detailed 
collection of data would have been ideal; but practical considerations 
dictated several limitations. Information was not collected if - 

(a) The data element was peculiar to a small number of 
serials; its collection would have resulted in much 
redundant searching, for little information e.g., 
variations in arrangement within a serial. 

(b) The data was difficult to trace or seldom recorded 
(e.g. size of readership). 

(c) The collection was time-consuming and expensive - e.g. 
number of words. 

(d) The collection involved linguistic and intellectual expertise 
e.g. serials published in unfamiliar languages. 

(e) The data requirement was ambiguous, and created difficulties 
in interpretation. 

However all problems could not be solved by eliminating data 
elements. Some elements, (number of articles, beginning date), known 
to pose considerable problems in collection had to be recorded because 
of their importance in bibliometric studies. 

Another problem area was the assembly of a group of content 
descriptors which were hoth able to account for the characteristics 
of the whole range of serial types, and which were economical of space. 
Because we could not forecast exactly what characteristics featured sign- 
ificantly, some wont unrecognized and were not included in the bibliometric 
studios. 

From the wide range of possible elements, (see Table 3) twenty- two 
were choson, and are listed in Table 4. In addition Table 3 provides 
a comparison between the CLOSSS and ISDS^ record. It is interesting to 

Serials Data System, described in Guidelines for ISPS , 
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DATA ELEMENTS: 



TAnUE 3 

A COMPARISON IJETWEEN CLOSSS AND ISDS FORMATS 



POTENTIAL DATA ElEMEriTS 



CLOSSS 



ISDS 



Title information 

title 

sub-title 

alternative title 

alpha/numeric code (ISSN,C0DEN) 

Associative information 
series title 
related title 

form of relationship (supplement other 
language edition) 

Publishing: history 

publication status (current, dead) 

start date 

end date 

previous titlG(s) 

relationship to previous title 
successor title(3) 

Relationship of successor title 

P^ibllnhly: pattern 
patteiTi (calendar, academic) 
frequency statement 
issue output 

regular/irregular pattern 

'Authorship ' 
sponsor 

type of nponoor 
publ Isher 

Countn/" of publication 
Serial t.vTto 



X 
X 
X 



limited to Olio 
I iml ted to Olio 

X 



X 

X 

limited 
specification 



Content dencription . . 
articles 

nown itoms/notcn 

reviewn (bookrj, products otc) 

citations 

ribntracts with art io Ion 
conferoncoo/meetingB 
fUrcrjtory information 
forthcoming? events/calendars 
lottern 

biblio/^aphic information and services 

legal/logislation 

form of classification 

indox 

i 1 luntrationn 
advortisoraentn 
n p 0 c i al f 0 fit tiro a 

r.ovol or markf.'t In minr] 

hanpMFiftn of publ ic^ation 

nontTitn 

hv" . iown 

abntran tn 

other odltionn 

alphabot 

nub.joctn of contftntn 

munbor of pixf^an 
numbor of orticloo 
phynical nizo 

SMitMfti I \}\J (W^ (iMj n 1 I « 
prlco 

variant prJcln^f rjystorao 
Covornj?o by nocondary eorvioes 



X 
X 



X (limited) 
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TABLE 4 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION RECORDED FOR EACH SERIAL 

Title information 

title 
sub-title 
altemative title 

Bibliographic history • 

previous title 
beginning" date 
ending* date 
continuing title 

Publication pattern 

frequency/issues per annum 

* Authorship * 

issuing body (i.e. sponsor) 
type of issuing body 
publisher 

Country of publication 

Form of publication 

type of serial 
description of serial 

Content analysia and description 

nature of contents 
abstracts with articles 
language of contents 
assessment of subject content 
number of articles 

Subscription details 

price 

availability 

Covrrrage by indexing and abstracting services 
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note the quite considerable differences between the two, a result of 
their differing functions. The ISDS record is bascially bibliographic, 
whereas the CLOSSS one is basically bibliometric; that is to say, the 
ISDS data elements were chosen chiefly for their bibliographical properties 
(identification, location), while the elements for CLOSSS were selected 
on the grounds of their value to the descriptive studies. This underlines 
the dangers of reliance on bibliographical sources for descriptive studies. 

One other point should be noted in connection with this discussion 
on the number and nature of data elements adopted, and that is the depth 
of analysis of each element. For bibliometric purposes, if variables 
are to be isolated and assessed, analysis has necessarily to be deep 
- much deeper in fact than can be provided by the most analytical 
bibliography. A comparison of the CLOSSS record with the ISDS record 
shows that, in accord with its function, CLOSSS is superior in depth of 
analysis. 

4.4 Year 

Most of the data was collected in 1971. Because the 1970 issues 
of the serials might have been absent at the binders, we aimed to look 
at the volume or volumes published in 1969. If a volume covered 12 
months, but was not coterminous with the calender year, the 1968-9 
volume was used. 

5.0 DATA COLLECTION 

Having specified our requirements and modified them where practical 
considerations made it necessary, we were now in a position to go ahead 
with locating and collecting the data. Location involved identifying 
major social science serial collections, and checking holdings to assess 
their value for collection purposes. Collecting involved designing a form, 
hiring and training labour, and generally managing the whole operation as 
economically as possible. 



A preliminary estimate of the possible size of the population was 
around 10,000 serials. The project could afford to aim at this number 
given a collection speed of about ten sheets an hour. This depended 

er|c 
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on (a) the 'performance* of the data sheet, (b) physical conditions 

in the libraries, and (c) a clear and accurate 'brief' for the collector. 

In the event guidance "was limited - no printed holdings lists were 

available, conditions were often far from: comfortable 

and much information was missing from the serials. Consequently, 

collection rates seldom approached those required. In addition, the 

population of serials proved much larger than preliminary estimates 

had suggested, and could not be covered thoroughly (see DISISS Report 

A2, section 2.0). 

5. 1 Data collection sheet 

Designing and record'.ng sheet was important because Oi its far- 
reaching effects on the responses t7 each question, and thus on the 
use that could be made of the data. 

(a) Function: to save expense and minimize error the sheet was meant 
to serve as both a field collection sheet and as a punching document. 

In practice these aims sometimes conflicted making the work of the 
punch girls difficult (see section 7.2), It also served as a hard-copy 
record, for proof-reading and emergencies, and as a store for information 
which; was not put on the computer file, 

i: 

I ■ / ■ 

(b) Physical form; a durable and easily handled form was obviously 
necessary. A cumbersome record would be a nuisance in the libraries 
because of the restricted conditions, and would also be awkward at sorting 
and punching stages. Unfortunately, because of the large amount of infor- 
mation required, a much larger record than we had initially wanted was 
used. The A4 sheet needed filling in on both sides, and was too flimsy. 
Clipboards were too clumsy and turning over was a nuisance - quite a lot 

of sheets were completed on one side only as a result,' However we profited 
from this experience when we cam© to design a form for the citation 
collection (see DISISS Report B5), 

(c) Layout: we wanted the form to be easily understood, and the 
arrangement to correspond to the order of the information in the serial. 
To aid in the former an instruction manual was provided. Various 

M 
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possibilities were specified in certain fields (9, 13, 14) to reduce the 
amount of writing necessary (and to simplify analyses). Although this 
is useful in a cut and dried situation, it cannot deal with new or 
unspecified categories, and there is therefore a danger that the results 
will not give a complete picture. 

It is interesting to reflect on the changes to the data collection 
sheet, brought about by experience in the field, and note the lessons 
learned. 

(i) It is absolutely essential to 'pilot* the sheet extensively 
when the population under study is as variable as serials, 
(ii) Bibliographical data is not always precise or well aefined 
and does not bear up well under close scrutiny.. It 

is much better not to ask too much of it, at least in 

that way, the quality and accuracy of the data can be in no 
doubt. 

(iii) The work load in the field should be kept to the bare minimum 
the data gatherer should not have to collect information that 
could more easily be collected locally, 
(iv) While the sheet should be as economical as possible, this 
should never be at the cost of legibility, 
(v) A self-coding form is absolutely essential to reduce work 
and mistakes. 

The arrangement of the questions on the sheet affected the speed 
of collection considerably, but it was impossible to get auy one arrange- 
ment to correspond with the work flow for all serials as they varied so 
much; so a compromise was reached. 

A small pilot study was run before the main data collection 
started, this enabled us to improve the arrangement of questions some- 
what. The two sheets are shown in Appendix 4. Later on in the project ^ 
with the experience of three years of data collecting, we redesigned the 
sheet totally, placing everything on to one side, and making it more or 
less self-coding; we should have done this in the first place had we 
but known. This sheet is also shown in Appendix 4. 
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5 .2 Problems of describing serials 

The following section provides a brief discussion of the kinds 
of descriptive information that can be retrieved from serials, and 
the problems' eh^ in so doing*. The numbers in brackets refer to 

the field codes on the data collection sheet. The first field on the 
record (00) is a 5-digit running number used for identification. It 
became known as the *CLOSSS number'* 

(a) Title inf ormation( 1-4) 

Recording the title of a document is not as easy as it first 
appears. Merely identifying the title can be difficult, particularly 
in the case of monograph series, where slight changes are often made 
from issue to issue. These r^ay seem meaningless to editorial staff, 
but to the bibliographer tJhcy are quite significant. Another problem is 
whether t^ onter a document which possesses both a corporate author and a 
serial-type statement (e.g. Annual Report of the Association of Glass- 
Blowers) under the corporate author or under the serial form statement. 
There is, unfortunately, no standard approach to this in the literature 
and the decision rest', upon the use to which the file is to be put. 
The direct approach of filing under serial type was adopted for this 
study, as the title on the title page usually appears in this form. 

Many serials have alternative title forms e.g. foreign equivalents, 
abbreviated titles. Serials are often referred to in the literature, 
by their alternative titles (as our citation studies have shown), so 
the information is really necessary to trace the serial. 

Previous titles are seldom given in the serial, so had to be 
sought elsewhere in bibliographies; this was time-consuming, but regarded 
as essential. We had not bargained for the complexities of the history 
of many serials however, and this created problems at the editing and 
coding stages, particularly with serials formed from the merging of 
several others, and with those that split into several parts. Not only 
is there a housekeeping problem in tying together the relationships, 
but also a bibliometric one in establishing whether there are meaningful 
differences between the various kinds of relationship. 
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Field 2, called on the sheet 'Title in English' was soon changed 
in practice to subtitle, as a translation is often provided as an 
alternative title and ad hoc translations would have been useless for our 
purposes, 

(b) Publication history (5,6) (21,22) 

Beginning date is a surprisingly difficult piece of information 
to find in a serial; it is risky to calculate it from the volume number 
of the serial itself, ncT is it easy to obtain fron: bibliographies or 
library catalogues. In bibliographies what is given is often the date 
Of the first issue, regardless of title changes; in library catalogues 
there may be confusion between the date the library first placed its 
subscription, and the actual starting date of the serial. 

Ending date is no easier; serials do not always state (or even 
know.') that a certain issue is their last, and again published information 
is Sketchy. Even with serials which all the evidence points to as 
having ceased publication, the exact date is hard to find. To cover 
this situation a code to indicate that continued existence was unlikely 
was used. 

Fields 21 (CLOSSS number of immediate previous title' or titles 
if the serial is the result of a merger), and 22 (CLOSSS number of 
subsequent title or titles if the serial splits) were addea during 
editing and proof-reading and were mainly used to simplify searching 
and file structure. 

(c) Publication pattern (7) 

The problem here is that stated frequency of publication and 
actual number of issues a year are not always the same thing. What is 
the statMS Of a quarterly that appears 3 times a year? A further compli- 
cation is that while the frequency statement is boldly displayed (often 
as part of the title statement), the issue statement may be hard to locate. 
Combinations of issues are not consistent either; the same serial may 
combine 2 one year and 4 the following year, all the time calling itself 
a quarterly. Bishop (1965)^ has identified 26 different publication 

"^BISHOP, D, Publication patterns of scientific serials. American 
Documentation , 1965, 16, 113-121. 
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patterns; this seems to be an understatement. A final difficulty is 
to define an irregular publication - we settled for intentional 
irregularity, and ignored accidental irregularity. 

(d) Authorship details (8-10) 

A distinct.ion was made between sponsor or issuing body (used syn- 
onomously) and publisher, and where possible both items were collected. 
Sponsorship details are particularly valuable to the descriptive studies, 
as it is the sponsor who is ultimately responsible for the information 
content of the serial. Field 9 is a coded field for type of sponsor. 
We did not have room to list all possible types- in any case some did 
not fit neatly into any one category. In the pilot study an element 
of synthesis was provided, but this was too difficult to apply and had to 
be altered in the main collection. 

Predetermining the breakdown of the field can result in an 
inaccurate presentation of the data, and it is also difficult to know 
whether all the fruitful classes have been identified. 

Table 5 demonstrates the possible range of classes and shows 
the ones adopted for the various data collections. In cases where 
there was no separate sponsor, the publisher was regarded as the sponsor 
for purposes of Field 9. 

(e) Country of publication (11) 

Here provision had to be made both for the increasingly popular 
practice of publishing simultaneously in several countries, and for 
the habit of some conference proceedings of being published each year in 
a different country, 

(f) Type of serial (12) (13) 

In Field 12 the term 'serial* should be substituted for the word 
'periodical* on the sheet, and 'irregular serial' for 'monograph series*. 
This was necessary because in many respects, monograph series have more 
in common with monographs than with other serials. Because of this 
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TABLE 5 



ISSUING BODIES : a classification of the various types. 
Type 



1, Association 



2. Commercial/ 

business enter- 
prise (excluding 
commercial 
publishers) 

5» Educational 
institution 
(xmiversities, 

colleges, 

schools) 

4« Foundation 

5. Government body 
(national, local) 

6 . Int ema t i onal 
organisation 

7« Library 

8, Nationalised 
industry 

9. Political/ 
presstire group 



Categories selected for 
pilot study (an element 
of synthesis was allowed 
in the pilot study) 

Learned society or 
professional body 
(could be combined with 
5 and 12) 

Private body or firm 



same 

(could be combined with 
1 and 12) 



other 
same 

same 

other 

Government body 
other 



Categories selected 
for main study 



Association(s) society 
professional body 
(membership institutions) 



Commercial/business 
enterprise 



same 



10, Private/individual Private body or firm 



other 
same 

same 

other 

Government body 
Political/pressure group 
Private/ individual 



1 1 • Professional 
body* 



12, Publisher 

(commercial) 

1 5. Research 

organisation 

14» Society 



15. State monopoly 



Learned society or 
professional body 



Commercial (could be 
combined with 1 and 5) 

other 



Learned society or 
professional body 



State monopoly 
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Association(s), 
society, professional 
body (membership 
institutions) 

Publisher 



other 



Association(s ) , society 
professional body 
(membership institutions) 

Goveniment 
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we wisheo isolate them. The various types of serial categorization 
covered Field 13 are discussed above in section 4.3 and illustrated 
in Table p^ge 9. 

(g) Cor^^^nt analysis (14) 



Our ,fi^st list for this field was much more comprehensive, but had 
to be Coni^^^ci:ed to save time and space (see Table 6). Bearing in mind 
the range of Serial types and their equally varied contents, the selective 
list w^s pound to prove unsatisfactory for some serials. In retrospect 
we were p^obal^ly too restrictive, and could have used a fuller list. 
To obt^ii^ a txx^e indication of the contents of a serial several issues 
have to scanned, as features differ regularly from one issue to 
another^ Precise description involves the data collector in making rather 
fine disti-^^tions , e.g. between general articles, news articles, review 
articles^ and it is difficult to be wholly consistent over a wide area. 



TABLE 6 

POSSIBLE CONTENT DESCRIPTORS 



Articles 

Revievv articles 

Editoi-j-al ^i^ticles or comment 

News ii;ems/notes _ 

economic 

political 

technical 

commercial 

industrial 

professional 

educational 

meetings and conferences 
Confei-^^ce proceedings 
Dire^t^^ry information 
Foxthci^"^ing events/calendars 
Illustrations 
Adve^tj-sem^nts 
case i^^tes 



Legislation 
Letters 

Abstracts with articles 
Citations (references) 
Bibliographic information services 
* bibliographies 
abstracts 
index 

contents list 
accessions lists 



Reviews 



books 

other media 



Statistics 
Index 

Form of classification 
Number of pages 
Number of articles 



* Specif j'®^ Ox\ data collection sheet 
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(h) Abstracts with articles (15) 

The position of abstracts within journals is very variable - at 
the beginning or end of the article, on the contents page (which itself 
may be on the front or back covers, or inside), or separate from the 
article grouped with abstracts of other articles. There is also a 
problem of recognition and terminology. Even in English journals 
they are variously called abstract, synopsis, summary, resume and 
precis; let alone in the foreign journals, where the total variety of 
terms is much greater, ■ 

(i) Language (16) 

Distinctions between language(s) of articles of abstracts and 
of editions v/ere necessary. The language was sometimes difficult to 
determine because : 

(a) It is not always obvious from scanning 

(b) It varies from issue to issue 

(c) Editorial statements about the language are sometimes misleading. 

It would have been interesting to note frequency of use of different 
languages within a serial, but the idea had to be dropped because of the 
amount of work involved. 

(j) Subject (17) 

Assigning subject descriptors to serials took a long time. Subject 
scope could be determined only by detailed scanning, and it was the field 
on the form demanding most knowledge. Where this was Jacking, a broad 
classification was made, and the collector wrote a brief description 
of the subjects of the articles. Obviously foreign language material 
was particularly difficult, not only because of the language but also 
because of differing' conceptions of subject in different areas (for 
example, philosophy in Eastern Europe tends to include what would in 
Britain be called political science or political theory). Table 1 
(page 7) gives a list of subject headings used. 
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(k) Size of serial - number of articles (18) 

The aim of collecting this information was to gauge the output of 
serials, collectively and individually as an aid in assessing the overall 
size of a literature. It seemed that articles would be the easiest measure, 
but it was not always easy in fact to decide what was an article. (More . 
work was done on this problem later on in the project and is described 
in DISISS Report A2, section 4.0.) The exercise was laborious, particularly 
where no unified contents list was available. Counts were also frustrated 
by missing issues. 

(1) Subscription details (19) 

The difficulties here are in codifying the wide range of subscription 
practices. Subscription rates often vary according to size of library, 
membership, geographical location, professional status. Also, surprisingly 
enough, it can be quite hard to find a subscription statement in serials, 
particularly in types other than journals. Prices were noted in local 
currency unless a sterling equivalent was provided by the serial, and 
converted to sterling during editing. Because of fluctuations in currency 
exchange rates, to say nothing of inflation, these figures give only a very 
rough indication of cost. 

(m) Coverage by indexing and abstracting services (20) 

* 

This information would have been invaluable if it had been provided 
in larger quantities. Unfortunately, few serials, with the notable exception 
of some published in the USA, list the secondary services in which they 
are indexed. 

5.3 Serial resources of libraries 

As CLOSSS was to be compiled from information obtained from 
the identification and inspection of serials, all the likely sources 
for this information had to be located. If one library had provided 
the full range of material, administration would have been eased and 
efficiency increased - simultaneous use of several libraries results in 
varying neasures of duplication. Unfortunately no one source provided 
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sufficient coverage because the social science serial resources of this 
country are scattered throughout a large number of society and college 
libraries. The two most obvious candidates, the British Library Lending 
Division (BLLD) and the British Library of Political and Economic Science 
(BLPES), proved wanting in important areas. The BLPES collection, while 
strong on older material, does not really cover all the social sciences 
- both psychology and management are poorly represented. The BLLD 
collection was adequate in subject coverage but weaker for 'dead* and 
'local* material. Its relative inaccessibility also prevented greater 
use being made of its resources. 



We therefore had to collect data both from these two major sources 
and from numerous small specialist libraries. Although more complicated 
to organise, this procedure would not have been so bad if all the libraries 
had produced lists of holdings. Few had however, and this meant we had 
no way of preventing duplication, and were simply adding to the editing 
tasks. Ideally a list of possible libraries would have been drawn up 
and each student would have been given a brief listing of titles she 
was to inspect. As it was, the best that could be done was to collect from 
collections on the assumption that they did not' overlap greatly. This 
was not a very satisfactory solution; little control could be exercised 
over what was collected and more responsibility was thrown on the students, 
extending their work load and reducing productivity. 

After consulting directpries, librarians and a few lists that did 
exist of holdings, a list of libraries was established. The use made of 
each library depended not only on the size of its resources (though 
obviously this was an important factor) but also on the organisation of 
the collection and its physical condition. Serials tend to be stored 
rather than displayed, making them more difficult to consult, particularly 
in adverse storage conditions. Collections are often scattered in 
cramped and dirty areas, and only exceptionally are consultation areas 
provided. The arrangement also makes difficulties as sequences may be 
broken up according to size, age, type or country of origin of serial, 
and few collections are classified. To add to all this, serials may be 
missing because of theft, lending or binding. The effect of all these 
factors can be considerable, so, when at all possible, the sources used 
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were those offering good working conditions. This applied to many of the 
smaller society libraries, and of the larger libraries, Senate House and 
the British Library Lending Division were pleasant to work in. 

We would like to record our thanks for the generous access 
libraries gave us to their collections, without which the work would 
not have been possible. We particularly appreciate the unlimited use 
we made of the invaluable material in the stacks at the Bri:;sh Library of 
Political and Economic Science at the London School of Economics. 

Appendix 2 gives details of the resources of the libraries involved, 
and Table 8 on page 29 shows the use made of each library during the 
Easter 1971 data collection. 

5.4 Data collectors 

Because of the size of the operation, the time consuming nature of 
the investigation and the scattered location of the sources we needed a 
lot of help and the Polytechnic of North London School of Librarianship 
proved a valuable reservoir of labour. The use of student labour had 
particular advantages and it is probably fair to say that such a large 
scale data gathering exercise could hardly have succeeded without their 
help. The most important of these advantages were: 

(a) Student labour was plentiful and relatively cheap. 

(b) Students could be recruited fairly easily (announcements, 
meetings and contacts could be made simply and quickly). 

(c) An administration existed to handle payment and insurance 
contributions. 

VCd) Library school students had, or could quickly be given, the 
knowledge to handle the data, 
(e) Motivation could be guaranteed - the work was relevant to 
their studies so that the work had an added attraction 
outside its financial reward. 

The only disadvantage in using students was that collection 
opportunities were normally limited to vacations. Luckily we had enough 
workers to acquire the bulk of the information within these time limits. 
Short, intensive collections did however tax the administrative and 
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supervisory facilities. The deluge of data resulting from the work of 
nearly thirty students also made quality and duplication control difficult. 

(a) Recruiting and training 

The project's labour requirements were quite large - 26 were 
required for the first exercise and 10 for the second, but doubts as 
to the possibility of such recruitment were soon dispelled* Because of 
the difficulties posed -Intellectually by the subject and language character- 
istics of the data, students were recruited on their ability to handle 
certain specified subjects and languages. It was hoped that each collector 
would be: familiar with both the subject and language of the material dealt 
with. This was realised fully for subject but only partly for language, 
linguistic expertise being much thinner on the ground, and we had to use 
our linguistic resources carefully to ensure the maximum benefit. 

It was essential that tl.3 stuuents understood clearly what was 
being asked of them before they embarked upon the exercise, since supervision 
and guidance in the field would be necessarily minimal. Therefore, each 
student had to be given the training to enable her to work independently. 
To this end, 4 half -hour seminars were held. The seminars combined 
instruction with discussion and much time was devoted to problem-solving 
exercises. Obviously, it was not possible to foresee all the difficulties, 
not was it possible for the students to retain all the information provided 
in seminars. 

To overcome these particular shortcomings and others besides, a 
field manual was produced. In general, the manual had to cover every 
foreseeable eventuality. In particular, however , it provided: 

(a) Guidance as to the tracing of documents and the location 

of information within them (a work flow diagram was provided). 

(b) Explanations of terms likely to be encountered. 

(c) Exact requirements O"^ each stage of the investigation. 

(d) Directory-type information (addresses and opening times of 
libraries ). 

The manual proved to be a useful tool in many respects - it went a 
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long way towards standardizing response, saved considerable supervisory 
effort and provided the students with the knowledge they required to answer 
many of the questions, 

(b) Supervision and administration 

The size of the project and the shortage of supervisory staff 
meant that administration and supervision had to be kept to a minimum. 
Students .were made responsible for the collection and return of data sheets 
and their own timetabling. The manual would answer most of the queries 
arising from the data collection, the rest it was hoped, could be dealt 
with on the telephone. However, as the project progressed and the queries 
came flooding in, it became increasingly obvious that a large amount of 
supervisory effort would have to be expended. The difficulties encountered 
by the students stemmed almost entirely from (a) devising a work flow 
pattern, and (b) ambiguities and uncertainties arising from the application 
of the data sheet. Difficulties arose because of the different pr .oes 
of housing and arranging serials and the general inaccessability jI part 
or all of the serial collection. Of course, these problems would not have 
been so great had library holdings lists been available as it would have 
then been possible to give prior guidance. The second problem arose* from 
the impossibility of predicting every case of possible difficulty. Some 
problems were however overcome in the second collection by the adoption of 
a simpler data sheet, with more explicit questions and requirements. 

To cope with these problems, one of the two members of the team 
stayed beside the telephone arid the other travelled round the libraries. 

Although the riumWr of poss was restricted by geography and 

time (a single *tour* took about 3 days), they were essential to assess 
progress, prevent catastrophic mistakes and make students feel less 
isolated. 

5.5 Fieldwork programme 

Basically, four major data collections were mounted over a period of 
three years. Several smaller supplementary and up-dating collections 
were also held over this period. Table 7 provides a brief statistical 
summary of each exercise. 
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TABLE 7 



SUilARY OF DATA COLLECTION EXERCISES 



dates 
and 

duration 


nunber of 

workers 

involved 


libraries 
involved"' 


nmhi of 

titleu 

collected 


n,T{ time taicen 
to co;™iete a 
delta sheet 


unit 

CO'lts 


total 
cost 


.'•larch LTil 
1 week 


2C 


L']; Li'; ;ii;;.T:;; 
:iL';; i;j.rAi 
.1;:; J.-i; 

(1^) 




Ljiain 






July 19'/1 
5 weeks 


] 


LI^'T (1) 


Km 


12fflin 




£151 


Sept. 19?1 
2 weeks 


2 


HJ, (l) 


1100 


T-'Jiin 






oept, V)!) 
1 week 


1 


T..iL:i 


:100 




m 





«abbreviations refer to libraries listed in Appendix 2 
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Exercise 1 April, 1971 

This exercise was held during the Easter vacation and lasted 
for nearly a week. Fourteen London social science libraries were 
involved; twenty-six students in all were assigned to work at these 
libraries. In addition to being a major data collection, laying the 
foundations for the following exercises, the exercise was also to be 
a pilot test for both the data sheet and the organisation of labour. 
The advantage of such an arrangement, apart from that of economy, was 
that only in this way could a truly effective pilot (in terms of size) 
be conducted within the economic constraints of the project. The risks 
of such an arrangement were considerable. if things went seriously 
awry and considerable change was required, a large part of our data 
would be invalidated. Fortunately, although changes were made that 
necessitated extra work (the data sheet was rearranged to fit in with the 
work flow) they did not prove too serious. 

3tl50 records were collected with about 6% duplication, and 
a further 4% of the records collected turned out . to be outside the 
subject scope. Both these figures are surprisingly low considering 
the size of the work force, the flexibility of the instructions and 
the degree to which we were working in the dark. A much more serious 
figure however was the 50% of sheets returned incomplete. This was 
almost entirely due to the lack of beginning date and/or subscription 
price. This meant that the burden of collecting some of the information 
was transferred to the editors. In the case of the smaller libraries 
covered, between 80% and 100% of their stock was recorded but in the 
cases of the larger libraries the range lay between 40% and 60%. More 
detail is provided in Table 8. 

The amount spent on the operation was £408.00. The figure 

i 

includes wages at 50p per hour. National Insurance contributions and 
travelling and telephone expenses. This gives a unit cost of I2p per 
sheet; on average a sheet took about 14 minutes to locate and record. 

Exercise 2 July, 1971 

t 

This exercise was mounted in conjunction with the citation collection 
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TABLE 8 

NUMBER OF SERIALS RECORDED AT EACH LIBRARY DURING EASTER 1971 DATA 

COLLECTION 



Name of library Total (approx. ) 

Advertising Association 100 

British Library of Political and Economic Science 

(London School of Economics) ' 330 

Department of Education and Science 100 

Department of Employment 210 

Department of Environment 90 

Language Teaching Library (British Council) 390 

National Institute of Economic and Social Research 90 

Royal Institute of International Affairs 300 

Royal Institute of Public Administration 350 

Royal Geographical Society 70 

Royal Statistical Society 30 

Senate House ' 300 

Social Survey 190 

Tavistock Institute 280 



(see DISISS Report 85). [t3 prime function was to complete the recording 
of the BLPES stock. This .rs desirable not only on grounds of the size 
and relevance of the collection b'Jt also because it would provide the 
file with much needed depth in the forr of 'dead* and older material - 
particularly important to many of the intended bibliometric studies. 
Three students were emj. : ^ /d at the BLPES for three weeks during the 
summer vacation. The size of the labour force was dictated by the 
particularly confined conditions - much of the serial stock is housed 
in dark, narrow catacombs and access was not improved by the lack of a 
serial catalogue. (A catalogue is now in existence.) Fortunately, the 
students had all worked at Easter and were well equipped for handling 
such a situation. 

1,600 records were collected, mostly of 'dead* material, annual 
reports and proceedings - categories of material which were hitherto 
poorly represented. There was about 4% duplication with material 
collected during April. This duplication can largely be attributed 
to variations in the forms of title. It is fairly common, especially 
in the cases of annual reports and proceedings for a serial to adopt 
different title arrangements from one year to another. 3% of therecords 
were judged to be outside the scope of the social sciences. The amount 
spent on the project was £151,00, giving a unit cost of about 9p - a 
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considerably better performance than the Easter exercise* 
Exercise 3 September, 1971 

The field work was undertaken at the bLLD by a research worker 
and a student from the PNL with the object of collecting material not 
available or not easily accessible in London, The particular attractions 
of working at the BLLD were that* 

(a) It issued a list of its holdings of current serials on which 
we could indicate possible candidates prior to collection 
(one of our original intentions). 

(b) The working conditions were ideal - clean, airy, light and 
plenty of room for consultation. 

(c) The shelf arrangement, alphabetical by title, was particularly 
helpful to our type of search. The arrangement afforded 
direct access and its consistency promoted a degree of 
confidence in the searcher. 

(d) The collection was large and included much foreign language 
material (an estimated 7,000 titles in 1971, and c. 10, 000 
in stock or on order by late 1974). 

The collection continued for two weeks in which time 1,100 records 
wuru cuiiocted, 2% of those being duplicates. The amount spent was 
£7d.6U (iJiciuCiing subsistence oxponsos but not the salary of the researcher), 
givin a unit cost of about 6p. This was the lowest figure recorded to 
date and rof looted the superior working conditions at the BLLD. 

Exorcise 1 Soptomber, 11)71 

The object of this oxorciso was to collect full bibliographic 
details for the titles cited in tho citation studios but not already 
-rn CL08SS. One research worker from the PNL was involved and the data 
wau collected in several London libraries, in addition to the BLLD. 

Approx'mately 1,000 records were collected, the bulk of these 

coming from the BLLD. The rate of collection had now stabilized at 
9-10 records per hour# 
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ivupplementary data collections 

As new titles came to notice and gaps became evident, nev. data was 
added to the file. This is a continuirg process and is micessary if the 
file is to retain a •current* value. In addition, a special collection 
of secondary services has been made. Much of this work had to be done from 
bibliographical sources as secondary services do not appear to • travel* 
well - few libraries in the U.K. have good collections of foreign secondary 
services. 

6.0 EDITING 

As has been pointed out in previous sections, over lialf of the 
data sheets returned were incomplete in one way or another. TViis deficiency 
had to be made good with information from bibliographies. This was not 
wholly satisfactory for the following reasons: 

(a) bibliographical control is weaker in the social sciences than in 
sciences and it was quite often impossible to obtain all the 
relevant details in any bibliographical source. Thus we could 
neither guarantee finding all the li1:ely serials, nor trace all 
the relevant bibliocjraphical dfjtails, if we had to rely on 
bibliographies for our information. 

(b) wliile good bibliographical sources existed at The Polytechnic of 
North London (wViere the work was undertaken) and in London genei'ally, 
a large number of the sources were simply not readily available in 
this country. The country's collection of bibliographies of foreign 
social science serials aj pears to be inadequate, perhaps seriously 
so* 

(c) very few bibliographical sources provide sufficient detail for our 
purposes. Even the embryonic ISDS can be faulted on that count. 
Thus, while the particular serial may be recorded in a bibliography, 
the information we required about it was seldom given. There is a 
real nred for comprehensive bibliogxaphies that provide full details 
of serials. 
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(d) Buch of the data provided in bibliographies of serials is out of 
date* As this is not always obvious, complete reliance on 
information from biblioeraphic sources is dangerous and, if possible, 
should be avoided* In any case cro^s checking should be routine. 
The currency of the information should not be judged by reference 
to the imprint because they will seldom coincide* Updating or 
compiling a bibliography is such a lengthy task that the information 
will seldom be current up to within a year of the imprint. Given 
that serial details change a lot, currency of information is most 
important • . ' 

(e) published bibliographies often contain a number of errors. I^any of 
these errors can be attributed to the fact that enr.ries are often 
taken either from the data in other bibliographies, thus perpetuating 
any existing errors, or from questionnaires mailed to publishers or 
agents. The information obtained by the latter method is often 
suspect, and is not a good substitute for personal inspection. 

(f) tracing information in bibliographies is time-consuming. So many 
sources exist and so many search strategies are possible thvt tracing 
one piece of information can be quite complex. Faced with the vast 
array of biblio^^rraphies, all differing in currency, scope, coverage, 
format, organisation and bibliographic detail, it is difficult to 
feel fully confident that a search has been complete. 

It was therefore unfortunate thi^t we had to rely quite heavily upon 
bibliographies to supplement the information recorded at s"urce. Because 
of their known unreliability," several of the most commonly used bibliographies 
were tested. An example of one of these tests, in this case for Ulrich's 
International Periodical Directory, is given in Table 9* 



Usually the most difficult details to obi.ain from a bibliography are 
those to do with the origin and history of a aerial - beginning date, change 
of title and dates of change. These are, also the details most prone to error 
in bibliographies. Other information not readily available include price, 
coverage by secondary services, whether articles have abstracts, and 
number of articles per issue/volume. The omission of the last two in 
bibliot.raphies can be attributed in part to their difficulty of discovery 
and in part to the method of compilation, based upon second-hand information. 
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TABLE 9 



AN AP^ AI^^AL Qj^UlAlcH'S INT EHNATIOML P^IODICALS DIR3CT0HY^ 

Ifa.'^or J> yn t?JIemg encoimtered in using Ulrich to obtain bibliographical Information 

(i) incorrect 

(ii) incomplete serial records - data fields missing 

(iii) strojig United States bias 

(iv) data not current 

An analyses of 57I serial records contained in Ulrich have provided the 
following figures which support and quantify the above statements, 

data tfi cn ^ec-t 

^^00^^^ in which errors were found 48 8^ 

sovn,^e of error 

fj^que^icy statement 12 

be^i^iii£: date 16 

sial?8cription details 20 



data ij infv ilple^ 

records xn which not all of the essential 
l^ibli'OBr^phical details are given 120 

data elements most commmonly missing 

Ho V^ic^ 41 

no tegii^ninG date 75 

no freauency - I4 



219$ 



ntUnb^^ of U.S. records in Ulrich 

in CLOSSS 



in World List of Social 
Science Periodicals 



344 
1161 

114 



10)0 



data n^t^ . rtgr ^j^ 

reoojfds rxat updated since previous editions 51 

hoi updated since 1969 5I 

hoi updated since 1967 I7 



9}^ 



1 



13th odi^ion 1969-70 
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To this can be added the general reluctance of biblio,';;;ra:>hers to meet the 
needs cf those requiring more than just identifying infonuation. Serials 
and the use made of them have altered greatly over the last few decades, 
and consequently the requirement?? for serial bibliogranhieR have altered too* 
In addition to the features named above - the inclusion of abstracts with 
articles and the number of articles p-r volume - a much more dp. tailed 
description of a serial's content should be provided. This information should 
be based upon the analysis of at least one year's issues and not a single 
i.ssue, as is so often tha practice. A list of the .=^ources most often used 
for checking and tracing purposes is given in Appendix 3. Inclusion in the 
list does not necessarily indicate value or a:'proval of a bibliography but 
its availability. 

riditing and quality checks on the data were carried out simultaneously. 
Editing involved examining the sheets to rectify obvious errors. In addition 
several quality checks were made at regular intervals throughout the editing 
operation, and involved going back to the source of the information and 
comparing the data given on the sheet with that provided in the serials. 
The checks demonstrated that opinions regarding subject scope and what 
constituted an article (in determining the number of articles) differed. 
This was regarded as inevitable, and the more important problem of blunders 
and errors in recording data was considered to be small enoufiji to be tolerated. 

It was not practical to extend the editing until every record was 
complete. Table 10 gives an idea of the 'completeness* of the data in each 
field. 
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TABLE 10 



COMPLciTENESS OP RECORDS 



Field 

1 TITLE 

2 SUBTITLE 

3 ALTKRMTIVE TITLE 

4 FREVIGUS TITLE 



of 5504 separate serials: 



No. filled in 
5504 

372 

496 

607 



100 
7 
9 

11 



of 3909 current serials: 
No. filled in I0 
3909 



274 
388 
506 



100 

7 

10 

13 



6 ESIDIKG BATE INFO. 

7 FREQ,UE>:CY 

8 ISSUING BODY (NAI-IE) 
9^ISSUING BOBY (COBE) 

10 PUBLISHER 

11 COUNTRY 

12 REGUUR/II'JISGULAR 

13 TYPE OP SERIAL 

14 TYPE OP CONTENT 

15 ABSTRACTS. 

16 Ui;CUAGE 

17 SUBJilCT 

18 NO. OP ARTICLES 

19 PRICE 

20 SECONDARY SERVICE 
I'miTIONED 



4936 
4772 
2452 
4979 
4763 
4965 
4V13 
4683 
4565 
4144 
4608 
4761 
4066 
3165 

546 



90 
87 
44 
85 
87 
90 
86 
85 
83 
75 
84 
87 
74 
66 



3909 
3724 
1683 
3595 



3706 



3766 
3690 
3635 
3521 
3163 
3653 
3697 
3161 
3065 

515 



100 

95 
42 
93 
95 
96 
94 
93 
90 
81 
94 
95 
81 
78 

8 



Information for field 5 is not available. 

V/here Field 8 is absent, this code is based on Field 10. 
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?• PROGHAMMING WORK 

The computer used ws an ICL 4.50 at the Univereity of Bath# 
AliBOst all the programs were written In the Useroode assembler language* 

7.1 The machine file : file structures and reoojcd format 

A magnetic tape file of the data vas considered most suitable 
for handling and manipulating the data for the needs of the DISISS project, 
and would also be fairly strai^t forward to comrert for use on another 
computer system* 

The magnetic tape file contains one variable length record for every 
title of a serial (field 01 ), so that there is a separate record for every 
title variation* Records are held in ascending sequence of theJx 3 digit 
record number (CLOSSS number)* 

Because of the variable nature of the data, each data field is 
included in the record in the form t field code/data/end of field marker* 
Each record commences with the record number (CLOSSS number, field 00) f 
and terminates with an end of yeeord marker in place of the end of field 
marker after the last data field in the record* Where the data in a field 
consists of more than one item, e*g* a number of alternative titles or 
languages, each item in the data field is separated by a data separator* 

There were various reasons for arranging the file In this manner* 
Fixed length data fields would have been extremely wasteful of space, althou£^ 
individual fields would have been easier to manipulate since all field codes, 
field separators and end of field markers would have been eliminated* The 
best compromise would have been to have a mixture of both fixed and variable 
length data fields* However, it was felt more Important to keep the format 
of each record in ascending field code sequence, and if a number of fields 
had to be treated as variable length, then it was as well to treat all 
fields in this way and maintain the field code sequence* Advantages of 
using variable length data are that individual fields can contain either 
coded or uncoded data without distinction, and records with incorrect codes 
can still be created* Also with variable length data fields, it is necessary 
to allow any space in the record fov fields whioh are not present* The 
file updating routine is used to delete, insert, and replace complete 
OLOSSS records* 
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T~ 

record length CLOSSS 
(in binary — number 
handled by 
System 4 
soft-vare) 



indicators 



FC data|^ FC data 



data 



field 
code 



data 
separator 



data|| FC 

t 



end of 
field 
markers 



11 FC data* 



end of 
record 
marker 



Figure 1. Diagram of main components of a CLOSSS record 



' -* 

/. 

t 

!). 

K 

Individual fields in each record are arranged in ascending field code 
sequence. Each field consists of a 2 digit field code in the range 01 to 22, 
followed by th*; data, followed by an end of field narker ( ). Each separate 
item in the data field is separated by a data separator For the last 

field in the record, the end of the field marker is replaced by an end of 
record marker ( The field code for the record number (OO) is not 
inserted in the record* Between the record number and the data fields a 
spaco of 4 char9,r ;ers has been left. Originally it was the intention to 
injeil; variov? indicators in these spaces to specify properties of each 
record- . 7y . je has been used, to flag records failing the data vet 
procedure. 

The only restrictions on fields are that no particular data item may 
exceed 250 characters in length, and that the total record length must not 
exceed 960 characters in length (equivalent to 12 punched cards). In fact 
the average record length is approximately 180 characters, althou^ records 
of over 500 characters have occurred. Figure 2 gives the breakdown of 
the file according to record lengths. 
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1000 , 
900. 

700 

600 

500. 
400. 
300 



20 



i 

I 

lOOj 

oi 



Figure 2. B«oord lengiihs 



Number 

of 
Reoords 



■279- 



255 



183-i 



152 



"820 



9561 

954 



785 



550 



227 



140 



79" 



40 



so 



120 



160 



200 



240 



280 



520 



18 



55-" 



360 



IJJ). 7),c-r.'i fif^ix.r- vc ■l>,o :i.v .;■.!.>..• of •!,5.c. >•..• cosd (.xoli;ai.-.« t) - /. 



There is no index to the fields within a reo6rd included in the 
record format. Such an index would have occupied a large amount of space 
to be of any use, and on retrieving a record, the index would have to be 
interpreted in some way. It was felt better to have no index, but to 
scan each record Immediately after it is read and to create a comprehensive 
location table indicating where each field commences and the number of such 
fieldis present. 
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7.2 Punchlmar the Data 

The main issues considered were the choice of input laedium and the 
organisation of the work in cooperation with the Computer Unit at Bath 
University, For punching variable length data it was initially considered 
that paper tape should be used. However, the punch operators in the 
Computer Unit were more familiar with using 80 column punched cards, and 
so it was decided to use cards instead. There wer.i considerable difficulties 
with the handwriting and the unwieldy layout of the sheets | but eventually 
the punching rate (including verification) settled down to about 200 records 
in 6 hrs. The average working rate was about 40O-6OO records per week« 

7.3 Data Vetting and Creation of CLOSSS file 

The file updating program was developed fairly carefully throu^ the 
following stages. First, a program to print out the individual fields in 
each record was written (see fig. 3). This was expanded so that old format^ 
field codes were converted to their new format equivalents, and the fields 
in each record were sorted into ascending field code sequence. The last 
occurrence of a particular field code in the record was takon to be the more 
correct data for the record; this vas useful bc^cause it enabled corrected 
data to be added to the end of the existing recDi^i. Coded data fields were 
translated, and the translated data toge'^iiher with the codes were printed. 
Unooded data fields were checked to ensure that they coritaiiied only valid 
characters, e.g. either numeric or alphanumeric. For imroerio fields comments 
were printed to make the numbers more meaningful. My^r.-.s were printed out 
against entries which appeared to be invalid or i:-' /J *:hcoking. The 
machine data vet was supplemented, by proofreading the ^rvu out of the 
records produced, so care was taken to make the listing ae l^ai? as possible 
to facilitate checking of the data. 



1 During data collection acme inpvoi'^'MvAn w<fre made to the layout and 
coding of data sheets which* at <5h«i* ii?,p^it ptare^ made it ncaessary to 
distinguish between the ear,Ll^?r Ana tX^il rev v.rn o. ae d^vta. 

See Appendix 4 for illustx'wtio;. of ^>hesxuv. 
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Figure 3 

l^oof reading list 
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(1 ) 
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Jigure 4(a) A/Z list of titUt 







01 




DElloCBftZlA SOClALt IPREOfNTA, PPP^O (UNCRfSSO GC^ERALE ;«,)(, 11 






01 






! ih 




06673 


'J1 




nUIOGflflPtllC YEAKBflOK 


il.K.US 


2952, 


O490" 


01 




OEHOORAPHY 


lA.XiUS 


2953, 


06674 


01 




PEI'OS 




2954, 


04910 


01 




OENljl I KREOn^ 


:A,j(,UR 


295S. 


01110 


01 




DtPAPTHENI Of FHPLOyHENT bA/ETTl 


ib.XrUK 


2950, 




01 




OFPAfilHENI Of SCIENTIFIC AND INOUSTRIAL RESEARCH, REPORT OP THE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


29.57.,. 


,.0491.1...... 






.JEPiRTflEN.T.Jf-STAT[JUUf.T.I.f| 


-lAiX.US — 


2958, 


04o30 


01 




DEPARTflENTAL COHMlTTEt (If: C«IHINAL STATISTICS, REPORT 


2959, 


04830 ♦ 


01 




PERECHO OE LA If^TEGRACIO^ 


iAfXiAG 


2961), 


01111 


01 




DESIGN 




2961. 


' 046/4 


01 




DEUTSCH'IIRITISCIIF RllfiDSCHAU 


:Ar1932,GW 


2942, 


01113 


01 




DEUTSCHE AL5 FREMDSPRACHf 


•M,i[ 


296J, 


011U 


01 




DEUTSCHE AUSSFNPOLITU 


;A,]|,GE 


2964, 


03186 « 


01 




DEUTSCHE AU55ENWIRTSCHAFT 


iAf.Gy 00/56 


2965. 


00/56 




04 


DEUTSCHE AIISSENulRlSCHAfT 


iA.iirGy 


2966, 


03531 


01 




DEUTSCHE fINAN/WlRTSCHAFT 


iAtXrGG 


296/, 


03580 


01 




DEUTSCHE FUR AUSLANDFR 


!A,K,Gy 


2968, 


04727 H 


01 




DEUTSCHE GESELLSChAFT FUR WENRPOLITIK UfjD y£HRy|S5ENSCHAfTEN ;I, 1936,CG 04/18 


2969, 


04713 




04 


^DEUTSCHE GESELLSCHAFT PUP HEHRPOLITIK I 


IfJD yEHRUlSSENSCHAFTEN :I,1939,GG 


297U, 


"2959 


01 




DEUTSCHE KOLnNIAL-GERCTiGEflUNO 


!A,1909,GG 


2971. 


0413H 


01 




DEUTSCHE KOLONIaL.ZEITUnC, IIONATSSCHRIfT DtS R£|CH5K0LUNIAL.|IUNDe5 :A,1943,GG 


2972, 


03126 


111 




DFUTSCHE IIAlintJAL BIBLKIGRAPHIE 


!F,'.Gfi 


2973, 


03372 


01 




npursCIIC RUIIDSCHAy 


!A,.,cy 


2974, 


04912 


01 




DEUTSCHE SCHULl 


;A,i(,Gy 


2975, 


01736 




02 


DEUTSCHE /EITSCHRlFT PUll f,UROPAI5CH£5 OtNUEH jAiK.GW 


2976, 


056P« 


01 




DEUTSCHE 2PITSCHRIFT FUR yiHTSCHAl fSKU'JDl ! < . 




03.373 


01 




OEUTSCHfP HtflHTlN MLENOIR 


;li>fGG 


^™"2978, 


02935 


01 




DEUTSCHER OEIST 


;A,1935,0G , 



IJ,1965.UK 
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The program vas developed into a program to create data onto a 
magnetic tape, and as a result a trial file of the first 700 CLOSSS records 
vas produced. The created program vas then modified to produce the update 
program, %ihich embodied the following record handling facilities t 

(i) insertion, replacement and deletion of complete records, 
(ii) modification of existing records, vhich involves insertion, 
replacement and deletion of complete fields within a record, 
(iii) listing and reprocessing records, 

together with the necessary error recovery procedures. 

Throughout the whole development period small changes were mde to 
the data vetting procedures. The final data vet requiirements are described 
in Appendix 5. The complete CieSSS file was then created using the final 
version of the update program, and was spread over a period of approximtely 
10 days. 

7.4 Proofreading. TJi^dating and Listing 

To enable the proofreading to be done effectively, two programs were 
developed, the Alphabetic Titles program and the Dump Listing program^ 
Examples of the printout ftom both these programs are shown in Figure 4. 

The Alphabetic Titles program suite produced an alphabetic listing 
of all titles in fields 01,02,0? and 04 with various coded fields printed, 
and served as an index to the file. This was first used to delete duplicate 
entries from the file. The Dump Listing program produced a compact list 
of each record, in CLOSSS number order. These, together with the proof- 
reading listings, were the working lists for the file, and were used extensively 
when the citation file was linked to the CLOSSS file (described in DISISS 
Heport B5). This work on the citation file revealed ftirther social science 
journals not present on CLOSSS. All the obvious social science titles were 
added to CLOSSS as records containing titles only, and then, %diere possible, 
complete CLOSSS records for these titles wore collected and added to the file. 

For each CLOSSS record with a former title, a CLOSSS record was made 
up for the former title, and these former title records were linked to 
their subsequent title entries by using field 22 to contain the record 
number of the subsequent title. Also, fairly complete data for a number, 
of secondary services, criminology and law serials were collected and 
added to the file. All these records then had to be proofread and corrected. 
* This earlier work on the CLOSSS file is reported more fully in DISISS 
Working I^per Ho. 8.* 

Pp9p-* CLOSSb : a machine readable data base of Social science serials - progress 
report 1971-1972. Bath University Library, 1975. 
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7.5 Modification to the CLOSSS records 

There were two modifications to the file which had become apparent 
in the light of working with the data and developing ideas for its analysis 
and U8e» 

The first amendment concerned the analysis of fields which could 
contain multiple--coded entries. It was obvious that for the bibliometric 
studies it vas necessary to count the occurrences of the combinations of 
these groups of codes. Therefore it was necessary to ensure that records 
containing multiple-coded entries held the codes in the same sequence, i«e* 
to ensure that records containing, say, languages English and French, and 
Trench and English were identical. This was achieved by writixig an update 
program which read and indexed each record, sorted the codes in each field 
with aultiple^oded entries into alphabetical sequence, and then output the 
rearranged data, printing messages indicating which fields had been sorted 
in each record. The opportunity was tetken of ensuring that all codes in 
the particular fields examined were unique by printing an error message 
and setting the error flag when identical codes in a field were detected. 

The secoid modification concerned the indexing of the file. As 
mentioned previously, for each record with a former title, a record for the 
former title had been made up and inserted in the file. However, althou^ 
there was a forward link in that the former title record contained a field 22 
holdinjf the record number of the subsequent title, there was no backward link. 
Originally it had been decided that at the editing and coding stage, the 
former title in field 04 would have been crossed out and replaced with the 
record number of the former title record. For various reasons this had 
not been done, and so the backward link Information was missing. Therefore 
it was decided that for records with a former title, field 21 would be used to 
hold the record number of the former title record* 



FIGURE 5. EXAMPLES OF LINKAGE BETWEEN FORMER AND SUBSEQUENT TITLES 
01623 ^1 CURRENT TITLE|04 FORMER TITLE^other fields ^2103261* 

1 

03261 1^01 FORMER TITLEjf: other fields 2201623* points tackward 




to the former 
title record 



to the subsequent 
title record 
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The data required for this was punched from an alphabetic listing 
of the file, sorted, and used to update the file in the normal way. 
Figure 5 gives an example of the iresult of this amendment. To help to 
eliminate any errors, a program was written to analyse particular character^ 
IsticB of each record in the updated tape and to print a message whenever 
an inconsistency was detected* 

7»6 Analysis of CLOSSS 

The Alphabetical Titles and Dump Listing programs provided the initial 
bibliographical work, and so the immediate need was to attempt the analysis. 

Pour suites, of programs were written to analyse the CLOSSS data. 
These programs were called i) Code Analysis program 

ii) Time Analysis program suite 
iii) Length Analysis program 
iv) Code Combinations Analysis program suite 

The Code Analysis program analyses the data in all the coded fields, 
all the fields containing either numeric or coded data, all the numeric 
fields except field <^5f and also counts the number of fields present in 
title type fields (fields 01,02,03,04,08,10,20,21 and 22). For each record 
included in the anlysis the occurrence of each coded element is counted in 
a table for the field code, either individually for single element fields, 
or as one of a number of elements (up to a maximum of 6 depending on the 
field code) for fields where multiple elements can occur. Numeric fields 
are treated as coded fields by coding their numeric values into groups 
(e.g. for field 18, 20-29 articles, 30-39 articles, etc.). The number of 
occurrences of title type fields was also counted up in a table. At the end 
of each analysis the table for each field code is printed out, and for 
single element fields percentages of the total count for the field are 
calculated. Examples of the tables produced by this progoram are given in 
Appendix 6. 

The Code Analysis program has provided the bulk of the material for 
the bibliometric work, and has been run for a number of different grotipings 
of data, shown in Table 11, and for a number of more complicated groupings. 
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Table 11. CODE ANALYSIS RUNS 

l) the complete file, all titles, serials, and cvirrent aerials, 
ii) for serials both ctarrenti and curarent and dead at certain dates 
and for serials and current serials: 
iii) for each major subject area, 
iv) for each form of serial, 

v) for individual countries and for various groups of countries, 
vi) for each type of issuing body, 
vii) for serials having abstracts with articles 
viii) for serials which are free. 



The Time Analysis program suite consists of two main programs • 
The first program analyses the starting and ending dates (fields 05 and 06) 
for each record included in the analysis, and builds up a table indicating 
how many serials commenced publication, continued, and ceased publication 
in each year. At the end of each analysis this table is printed out, and 
the data is also written to a workfield. When all the analyses for the 
current run have been completed the second program reads the data in the 
workfile and plots graphs showing the growth in the number of serials 
published over time for each analysis, combining the individual analyses 
on each graph as required. Examples of the tables produced and the graphs 
plotted tjy these^rdferams are given in Appendix 6. 

Table 12 gives the groups of serials for which the Time analysis 
and length analysis programs were run. 



Tt.ble 12. Time and length analysis runs 

Groups of serials Time analysis Length analysis 

The complete file x. x 

Individual countries x 
and groups of countries 

Each major subject area :c x 

Each form of serial x :c 

Serials current at 

certain dates x 
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The Length Analysis program was written to analyse the total record 
length, the publication period (field 06 minus field 05), and the length 
in characters of the title type fields containing alphanumeric data 
(fields 01,02,05,04,08,10, and 20) for each record included in the analysis. 
These numerical values are coded into groups as in the Code Analysis program, 
and the occurrences of each code is counted in a table for the item. At the 
end of each analysis the table for each item is printed with the percentages 
of the total count for the item calculated. Examples of the tables produced 
by this analysis are given in Appendix 6. 

For certain coded fields, namely nature of contents (field 14), 
language of contents (field 16), ajid subject coverage (field 1?), the Code 
Analysis program did not produce an analysis of the data in sufficient detail. 
The Code Combinations program suite was therefore written to produce an analysis 
of the combinations of codes which existed for these fields. For each field 
14f l6 and 17 in the file a record containing the complete contents of the 
field was formed. These records were then sorted, and identical records 
counted. The occurrence of each combination of codes for each field was 
printed with the percentage of the total number of records for the field 
calculated. This analysis program has been run .for serials and for current 
serials. Examples of the printout produced are given in Appendix 6, and a 
list of all the analyses of CLOSSS is given in Appendix 7. 

- 7.T i Ruilninj? the Analysis Programs 

Prom the list of analyses of CLOSSS required it was possible to group 
records according to general characteristics which resulted in the following 
three main groups: 

i) all titles - every record 
ii) all serials - every record with no subsequent title field 22 
iii) current serials - every record with field 06 coded X 

Within these overall groups it was then necessary to group records 
according to particular characteristics, e.g. by subject coverage (field 17), 
by country of publication (field ll), by form of serial (field Ij), etc. 
As well as considering a particular characteristic as an individual element 
within a field, it was also necessary to consider a characteristic as a set 
of elements from within a field and as a set of elements for various fields. 

Obviously it was necessary to analyse as many different groups of 
serials as possible during one run of an analysis program. As each individual 
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analysis required a complete scan of the CLOSSS file it vas necessary 
to arrange for the file to be scanned a number of times in each run. 
To enable the correct records for each scan to be selected from the file 
and included in the current analysis, each analysis program was written 
in two sections, a main program and an option subroutine. 

For each scan of the file the main program read a data input card 
containing an analysis parameter together with a title for the analysis, 
and handled the reading and indexing of the CLOSSS records. Having indexed 
a record, i.e. located all the fields present, the record was presented 
to the option subroutine which examined particular data elements according 
to the current analysis parameter. The main program then included or 
ignored the record in the analysis according to the selection flag set 1^ 
the option subroutine. At the end of each scan, the tables constructed 
by the analysis we're printed out together with the analysis title. The 
next input card was then read, and the process repeated. 

Thus the amount of programming work necessary was kept to a minimum 
because having written the main program, the various selection procedures 
required in the option subroutine could be easily and quickly written. 

The techniques described above were used in the Code Analysis, Time 
Analysis and Length Analysis programs described in section 7.6, and also 
for the Dump Analysis program described in ection 7.9. Although a complete 
set of analyses could be built into one option subroutine, the number of 
analyses vrtiich could be run together was limited by the number of pages 
of print-out of 200-250 pages was considered reasonable, which allowed 
up to about 12 individual analyses from the uode Analysis programs. - Thus 
it was often necessary to split certain groups of analyses into two or 
more separate program runs. 

7.8 Develo-pment of a Program Generator 

As the analyses progressed, the number..^pf option subroutines increased 
•and two interesting points concerning them wetfe noted. Firstly, for many 
of the analyses on the various fields ^n" CLOSSS the option subroutines 
vrritten consisted of a number of groups of virtually identical sets of 
statements, differing only in parameters related to the particular field 
being selected; and secondly, that as the complexity of the analyses 
increased, the option subroutine consisted of a number of these sets of 
statements in sequence. It became clear that it was possible |to define 
each set of statements as a "macro" instruction with the various parameters 
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as antrieo in the instruction. Thus an option subroutine could "be 
automatically generated by supplying the irequired macro instructions 
together with the correct parameters. This meant that a great deal of 
programming effort would be saved, and the chance of making an error 
greatly reduced. A number of macros have been written to select specific 
functions such as number of fields present, groups of codes, numeric 
values and title keyvords. Further macros have been written to allow 
for different selection procedxires according to the analysis parameter, 
as well as to select specific codes according to the current analysis 
parameter. Development of these ideas should cater for the handling of the 
date of publication fields, and a complete tidying up of all the macros 
to allow a compact and useful enquiry system to be developed, 

7»9 Indexing and bibliographical work 

One of the simplest ways of quickly obtaining bibliographical 
listings of CLOSSS was to incorporate the use of option subroutine 
techniques (described in section 7»7) in the Dump Listing program to 
produce a listing of all records with particular characteristics. As this 
was relatively easy to do, a number of different dumps of the file were 
produced, and details of these are given in Appendix ?• 

Three areas of bibliographical anclysis are considered in this and 
the following sections, i) keyword-out-of context (KWOC) lists, 
ii) alphabetical lists, and iii) a complete print of the file to provide 
a comprehensive bibliography. 

The first area which was attempted was the production of KWOC lists. 
A fairly small stopword list was constructed and the necessary program 
suite written to produce a subject orientated KWOC listing of all titles 
in fields 01, 02 and 03f together with their associated subject "content 
field 17 translated if present. The results proved encouraging and the 
initial stopword list was expanded to include many more irrelevant words. 
The program sxiite was rerun to produce a very interesting KWOC catalogue 
of CLOSSS, illustrated in figure 6. 

The usefulness of this index prompted the idea of constructing 
a list of keywords which are form- of -serial orientated,, in order to produce 
a similar list of CLOSSS titles with these keywords together with their 
associated form of serial, field 13, translated if present. Virtually 
all of these keyvords had been included as stopwords in the previous 
analysis. 
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7 • 10 Possible future yro fuT en d ^7« lo^ /^<\: 

Of ftirther interest would bo bot}i an alphabetical listing and a 
KWOC listing of the data held in fields 08 (issuing body) and 10 (publisher) 
A fairly small stopword list has been constructed for the KWOC listing. 
Unfortunately a large number of records exist with fields? 08 and 10 either 
identical or virtually identical, and these records will have to be tidied 
up before either of these analyses can be attempted. This tidying is also 
necessary for the complete listing program discussed later in this section. 

It is also useful to produce alphabetic listings of titles in 
CLOSSS for particular subject areas, forms of serial, and for individual 
coxmtries as well as groups of countries. To do this it would be possible 
to modify the existing Alphabetical Titles program to allow option sub- 
routine techniques to be used (see section 7«7)> but this would not 
provide veiy satisfactory results. Many records in the file contain 
references to other records via fields 21 and 22, and in any alphabetical 
listing it would be desirable to indicate these title changes by including 
the actual titles together with other information wuch as dates of 
publication. .,To achieve this it is necessary to create two files of the 
data, firstly an Index Sequential file of CLOSSS on disc, and secondly 
a list of record numbers in alphabetical title sequence. Both these 
files are relatively easy to create from the magnetic tape file of 
CLOSSS. Each record in the CLOSSS disc file is then accessed in alpha- 
betical title sequence, i.e. in random record number sequence, and if 
any particular record contains references to other records in the file, 
these records can then be accessed and the necessary data retrieved. 
Incorporating facilities for including enquiry subroutines discussed 
in the previous section in this program would allow the production of 
hi^ly specialised alphabetic title lists. 

Having developed the handling of CLOSSS as an Index Sequential 
file, it will be fairly straightforward to produce a complete listing 
program. This will reformat each record so that each field is neatly 
printed, all the coded fields translated, and the necessary data 
retrieved from other records in the file, together with explanatory 
comments to provide a complete bibliography. An outline of the print 
format for this has been drafted, but a detailed layout has yet to be 
finalised. 

Working with the CLOSSS file to produce the various listings 
described above may shed light on necessary modifications to the record 
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format. This could be done by expanding the existing entry in field 10, 
or could be achieved by using field 12 which at present virtually duplicates 
data held in field 13 • Also the record format could be expanded to include 
such fields as ISSN, a code for the library vhere the data vas collected, 
together with an indicator of the currentness of the record, and also a 
field for general comments about the serial* 

There are a number of records in the file which contain only very 
brief information, and it would be uset\il to collect more data Trom these 
serials, as well as to collect complete records from new and previously 
unrecorded serials* 



Part 2 

4 

Description of CLOSSS 
8.0 INTRO.OUCTION 

As a file designed for bibliometric analysis, CLOSSS has in some 
ways succeeded too well. In the time available to us we have not been 
able to piirsue all the topics, many of which require further prograinming 
and linking of fields, so we have had to select certain major areas which 
are reported here. Some other aspects of the study are considered in 
Report A5, which looks at CLOSSS in relation to other bibliographies, and 
compares serial production with that of monographs, both generally and 
between various co\intries. 

Here we give first a general description of the serials, providing 
an idea of the overall holdings by British libraries of social science 
serials. This is also a framework against which the more detailed picture 
can be set. Work is .next reported on form suid content, issuing body, 
publication patterns and subjects. 
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9.0 COMPOSITIOK OF CLOSSS FILE -v 

The CLOSSS file has at present, (l974), Ci^232 records, covering 
present and previous titles of all serials ren^rded. The vast majority of 
records are for serials current to-day. oome are .or serials which have 
ceased publication, and the remainder are records for the former title 
or titles of serials. There is a separate record for every title change. 



Figure 7 
Present state of 



Records for titles later continued tinder another name are not included 
in the analyses, except when the analyses relate to a date at which they 
were current. Almost all analyses were done for both current titles and 
current and discontinued titles together. Most results fshow very little 
difference b'^tween them, so normally tables are given for all serials - i.e. 
current and discontinued together (a total of 5504 records). Sometimes, 
where it makes more sense (e.g. price), only current serials are used, in 
which case the table specifies this. Where there is a noticeable difference, 
both sets of figures are provided. Analyses on specific fields include only 
those serials for which the data is available, therefore the totals vary 
in some cases. 



the file 





Bates when the serial began, cind if applicable, when it ended were 
recorded. Figure 8 shows how nximbers of serials have increased in the 
last 100 years. 



Figure 8 



Growth in the No. of serials 




Despite an apparently over-expanding market some rerials do cease publication. 
Figure 9 gives an indication of •deaths* amongst seripls on CLOSSS. 'Phe file 
was examined for the number of deaths, at 10 year intervals; there is the 
possibility of a year being atypical therefore. 
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Figure 9 
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Figure 9a 
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Figure 9"b 
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JCumber of s-^rials 
,c?asing publication 
i n specific years « 



Kumber ' of ^ serials 
ceasing publication t 
as /. of total cu rrent 
in speci fic years 



It should be noted that the proportion of serials ceasing publication, 
is decreasing steadily, although the acttial nur.bers go up until 196C. 
Clearly the figures are not up-to-date; much of the data vas collected in 
1971 - too soon for some deaths to be apparent • This my possibly apply to 
i960 also^ 
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9*1 Titles 

Three tyjwB of 5?econdary titles were recorded when available. 

Serial with: of 5504 (All serials) 

Subtitle 372 7 

Alternative title 486 9 

Previous title 607 11 (ij^v of current serials 

had previous titles) 

Some serials of course have both a subtitle and an alterative 
title or titles, Kost serials with an altemr?,tive title had only one: 
norrrally either a statement of the sponsoring body or a translation of the 
main title. Of the 607 serials with previous titles a fifth had 2 or more. 

9»2 Frequenc y 

60}' of the serials are, or wore, published 4 or less times a year. 
This is partly due tc: the large numbers (c. 10;-) of annual reports on the 
file. Tonthlies (165O and weeklies (j?-) account for a smaller proportion 
of the total. 



Figure 10 Num ber of issues per year 
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9#3 Isau ing body and pub lisher 

The term 'issuing body* is used for the organisation which controls 
the content of the serial, as distinct from the organisation which prints 
and distributes it (i,e# the publisher). Obviously sometimes these jobs 
are clone by the same organisation. Where there is no separate issuing body, 
the publisher is regarded as having this function. This is the case with 
51.9- of the serials. The word 'sponsoring' is used synonomously with 'issuing'. 

Societies or associations are the commonest sponsors (325-) t followed 
by educational institutions (205^), Commercial publishers with no ot:*er 
sponsoring body, are responsible for 185* of the file, government bodies for 
15^-^ and international organisations for 5/''» Puller details of issuing 
bodies are given in ^5ection IJ, 

9»4 Country 

♦> 

Because the serials on the file were all found in British libraries 
there is a marked predominance of UK publications, greater even than 
American, of the serials are or were published in Europe, 26^r in 

America, 5^0 in Asia, y/. in Africa and 2^.'^ in Australasia, 



A more detailed breakdown is given in Table Ij, and DISISS final 
report A2 section 2 discusses the publishing patterns of various coxmtries 
more fully, comparing the CL03SS list with other bibliographies. 
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Table IJ Country of Publicat.'on 


No, 


of serials 






(4608) 


UK 


1574 


32 


USA 


1161 


23 


France 


322 


6 


W, Germany 


232 


5 


Italy 


137 


3 


Holland 


101 


2 


Switzerland 


106 


2 


E -Jt Europe 


218 


4 


& Russia 




Other }^urope 


553 


7 


Australia, New 






Zealand and 


1!)3 


5 


South Africa 






Canada 


95 


2 


India, I'akistan 


101 


2 


and Ceylon 




South A Central 


140 


3 


America & W.I, 






Japan 


56 


1 


Other g g 


214 


4 



9.3 Language 



The serials were given a language code according to the languages 
actually used in the volumes checked, Kost of them use or used only one 
language • 

single lajiguage 4038 BQP/o 
two languages 351 7/i 

mo re than 2 219 55'^ 

As expected, English is far and away the most used language, occurring 
in 815^ of all serials. Table 14 gives the main languages used. 

I 

Table 14 Languages most used 

No. of all ^ No. of single 
serials ^/o language 
(46O8) serials (4038) 



English 3710 81 3208 80 

Frehch 705 15 . 337 8 

German 442 10 221 5 

Spanish 181 4 122 3 

I Italian 132 3 83 2 

Russian 91 2 28 1 



French, Rusuian and German occur mire frequently as one of two or 
more languages than they do alone. This may be partly due to the tendency 
of British libraries to buy serials with English as at least one of the 
languages used. English as a single language has a hi^ier proportion of the 
file than one would suppose fr^-ra the country breakdown. This may be due 
to foreign serials having English editions, which were recorded without 
it being obvious that there were other language editions. The position 
of English is further augmented by the practice of some serials, particularly 
Scandinavian and Dutch, to publish only in English. 

Only 91 (257) of the serials indicated that they had editions in 
other langUiiges. These were as follows: 



70 
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Diff erent language 
editions 
36 
17 
12 
12 
7 
7 

J 

4 

These figures probably under-estimate the editioijs' available 
because of the lack of infonnation in the serial itself • 

9»6 Type of^serial 

Of the 15 forms of the serial listed on the collection sheet, 
7 each accounted for leps than of the serials • These are index, 
index to rea-irch, accessions list, contents list, legal/le/jislation, 
book reviews and case notes • The firnt 4 of these have been counted 
in with abstracts (2»5/ of the serials) and biblioffcavhies (Yi ) and 
called secondary services • The remaining J have been put in the "other" 
cate/::oryt Figure 12 illustro-tes the resulting divj 'ion of the file* 




Table 15 

French 

i>p;inish 

German 

Enf;lish 

Kussian 

Other 
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9.7 Type of con tents 



These were 15 categories and any number rhese could be recorded - 
for each serial. In practice mort serials hsr one, two or three types of 
content. 



The next table cives the total occurrence of each type of content, 
exfressed also as a percentage of the n\ainber of serialo for which this 
field filled in; The percentages add up to core than 100, because the 
categories usually occxir with others. The only cate. ory which usually occurs 
on its ovm is conference proceedings. 



Table 16 T:^^pes of content 





Total serials 


'f of 4565 




with type 


Articles 


5547 


78 


Book reviews 


1649 


36 


News articles 


1483 


32 


Statistics 


855 


18 


Conference proc. 


492 


11 


Bibliographies 


441 


10 


Review articles 


454 


10 


Abstracts 


251 


5 


Case notes 


186 


4 


Indexes 


125 


3 


Contents lists 


105 


2 


Accessions lists 


50 


1 


Other 


559 


7 



I 

I 



9.8 Abstraof 

Moat serials do not provide abstracts of the articles they print. 
Figures for CLOSSS are shown in Table 1?. 294 (5%) of the aerials provided 
abstracts in a language different to the main text; theae are ahown in 
Table 18. 
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Table 17 



Abstracts with articles 



All articlea have 
abstracts 

Some articles have 
abfltracta 

No abfltracta at all 



No. of serials 
(4144) 

556 



190 
5418 



13 

5 
82 



72 



Table 18 LanCTafre of abstr act 

when different from 

main text 

^'n£;ligh 137 
French 62 
German 44 
Russian 26 
Spanish 13 
Other 12 



9#9 Ruaber of articles 

The number of articles in a year was recorded for each serial and the 
breakdown is as follows 



Table 19 Number of articles per serial and per journal 





iNO« OX sepxaxs 




JNO* OX JUUXTlttj.o^ 














None 


492 


12 


85 


3 


1 


496 


12 


32 


1 


2 - 9 


476 


12 


355 


12 


10 - 19 


670 


16 


583 


20 


20 - 29 


518 


13 


489 


17 


30 - 39 


327 


8 


314 


11 


40 - 49 


217 


5 


206 


7 


50 - 99 


428 


15 


409 


14 


over 99 


442 


11 


403 


14 



♦ The figures for journals are included in those for serials, 
as journals are a subset of serials 



Clearly some types of serial (e.g*, statistics, secondary services) are 
unlikely to have any articles. The 129^' of serials with only one article 
is largely accounted for by yearbooks and annual reports, which often 
include one major article. 

About three-quairters of the serials have fewer than 50 articles a year. 
Even 00, the output of articles in I969 from serials on the CLOSSS file 
was over 90,000. 



9.10 Price 

This information was collected for the voltame published in 1969 » 
and it is therefore somewhat out of date. We give it for what it is 
worth, however, as the relative proportions in different price brackets 
may not have changed much. 



Table 20 


Price in 19f^9 










\</hole 


file 


VK 


US 




(3065 


serials) 


(1021 seriale) 


(808 serials) 


Less than £3 






555' 


29 


- £10 




34 


22 


53 


/.ore than f,10 




4 


5 


5 


Iree 




9 


12 


7 


members only 




2 


4 


1 


price varies 




4 


2 


5 



^•^^ Covera^ by abstracting and indexing ? aprv^^ps 

This field was filled in only if the information was actually stated 
on the aerial. It applies mainly to American serials, which are better at 
giving this sort of information, and it is not an indication of coverage by 
secondary services generally. 



Table 21 Number of serials ^di>Ur^^ service^ 

No. of serials 

Covered by 1 publication 

" " 2 publications oo 

tt ff . . ^ _ 



more than 2 publications 77 



Only 65:^ of the serials carry this information. 
9.12 Sub.ject 

The * subject* fields in complicated because sub.lects occur both 
singly and with one or two others. Also, views as to what constitutes 
a 'single* subject are unlikely to be identical. 



Table 22 rjerials with 1, 2 or 3 subjects 

No. of seri'' ir; 

Single subject 3376 81^' 

Two subject fields 70^; 175;', 

Three subject fields ^ 25« 



Twenty-two rnajor subj-^ct arean were coden„ with subdivisiona. 

Cf these, 7 (ArcbaeoloQr , Architecture, Geoc:rapl.^ FUstory, Iliilosophy, 
Psychology and Statistics) were coded only when L-ocial science aspects u.f 
the subject were covered by the serial , or when Jt was linked in tho f'-zial 
with a social -...i.orice subjpct. Archaeolo^^ is very often linked with 
anthropoloey, Inr in-tance. The subject coding Social fSciencf-v (.;e.aeral) 
WHK usod for serials like New Society but also for serials 40?- :)f vhose 
content is social science - (e.g. Science . New ocientist ). These serials 
are really ini.ei'digciplinary but are not coded as snch. In retrospect, 
it ..'ould iiHv. b^^en usef-il to have recorded this. 

Two '^i the Mibjec ts (Ergonomics and P\iturology) occx. go infrequently 
att to bp sc;irr//iy worth analysing. They are included here but are excluded 
frcuj iiiosfc of th" subject amilyaes in Section 8. 

ER^C Table is an attempt to present an overall picture of t!.e subjech,; 

^™™™ rer-restr^ed on CLOSSS, ^ ^ 



Table 23 ' ^ Subjects of serials on CL03SFj 

Total no. of ^ No. of single f. of 3876 

serials covering '?7gn# subject serials sinr^le subject 
subject ' serials 



Anthropolgy 


147 


5 


95 


2 


Archaeology 


48 


• 1 


25 


1 


Architecture 


54 


1 


16 


- 


Criminology 


52 


1 


' 38 


1 


Economics 


1370 


29 


1047 


27 


Education 


475 


10 


345 


9 


Ergonomics 


17 


- 


7 


- 


Put\irology 


6 


- 


5 


- 


Geography 


214 


4 


157 


4 


History 


151 


5 


71 


2 


Law 


204 


4 


14-3 


4 


Librarianship 


91 


2 




2 


Linguistics 


265 


6 


171 


4 


Management 


157 


5 


97 


5 


Philosophy 


35 


1 


18 




Planning 


165 


3 


85 


2 


Politics 


802 


i; 


545 


14 


Psychology 


273 




212 


5 


Social Science 


402 


8 


525 


8 


Social Welfare 


315 


7 


215 


5 


Sociology 


282 


6 


141 


4 


Statistics 


58 


1 


54 


1 


* 4761 Is the number of aerials with subject 


coding. 




The total of 


this column .is 


more than 100 


because 




sub,jGcts may 


occur with ont. 


or two other subjects. 





By far tho largest subject is economics, followed by politics and 
education. Subjects with more than 5f' of the serials are as follows: 
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Table 24 



Kajor subjects in order of promi\nence 



Economics 
Politics 
Education 
Social Science 
Sociology- 
Social Welfare 
Psychology- 
Linguistics 



io of 4761 serials 

29 
17 
10 

6 
6 

7 

6 
6 



It must be stressed that any subject coding carries a certain 
subjective element; also the specificity of the subject headings provided 
affect the size of a subject. For example, economics would be smaller if 
transpoi-t and banking were separate; sociology would be larger if 
criminology and social policy were not separate. There is a certain 
arbitrariness about it, some of which may be reduced by the clustering 
studies (see DISIh;S Pinal Report B6). 



10. FORM OF SERIAL 



10.1 Different forms 



The various forms of serial represented on CLOS.'^S are shown in Table 25 
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Table 25 

YQm OF s];rial 

Journal 
Keport 
Statistics 
Yearbook 
Conf, Proc. 
I;on, Series 

Abntracts 

Bibliography 

Indexes 

Index to Iterjearch 
Accessions list 
Contents list 

Legal/legislation 
Book reviews 
Case notes 
Other 



ALL SiJHIALS 



78 



No. 

3260 
495 

202 
165 
139 

115 

47 
30 

13 
9 
8 

15 
9 
9 

32 



r 

/' 

69 
10 

4 
3 
3 

2 

2.5 

1.0 
.6 

.3 
.2 
.2 

.3 
.2 
.2 
.7 



4.8 



1.4 



CTi:-tT;E?.|T SERIALS 



2623 

361 
163 
84 
70 

107 

100 
38 

25 

6 

4 

■ 8 

11 
9 
7 

19 



72 
9 
4 
2 
1 
2 

2.8 
1.0 

0.7 
.2 

.1 
.2 

.3 ) 

.11 

.5 ) 



5.0 



1.2 
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Journals are easily the commonest fo-Tn, followed at a distance by 
reports. In the rest of the analyses secondary services have been grouped 
together, as shown above; and the four small miscellaneous categories have 
been grouped together as ' other • (including the small * other* category which is 
one of the group). The main 6 forms are considered separately throughout;, 
but are reported fully only when they are different from the j^ttems 
reported in section 9 for the whole file# 

10,2 Jovimals 

There are over 3>000 journals on CLOSSS, some 2^,600 of which are 
current. Journals occupy 70?'^ of the file, and thus have a major influence 
on the overall patterns. Because they are such a large category it might be 
useful ir future vork to divide the^ into subcategories, perhaps along the 
iines of the division attempted for articles (ordinary, news, and review) - 
although this division is not easy to make precisely. (Some work on news 
journals is reported in report A5)# 

39/* of journals are issued 5 or 4 times a year (com.x.>are'.i with 30}c of 
the whole file)» are sponsored by associations and societies, and another 

26/' are sponsored either by publisliers or educ^-i tional institutions. 

54^. of joiirnals are published eithr-r in the TIK or the USA; and a 
further 51/' ir. the rest of .hirope. The^=;e proportions a*'e similar to those 
of the whole file, but the position of *!]nglish among languages is slightly 
weaker - see Table 26. 



Table 26 Journals and Language 




'/fl-^ole file 


Journals 


I'^nGlish 8lf' 


76?: 


French 15^- 


ITr 


German lO; 




The figures add up to more than 100 brcniise 


some serials 


have more than 1 lanpiage 





GO}', of journals- have either 2 or 3 varieties of content; usually 
article?, vln.:* either book reviews or news articles or both. 



In no nvbject do journals account for lef?s than ^Cr/ of the serials, 
and in most cases they provide ovor TO'/'. Journals are least well rerrer^enied 

77 



in social policy (555'.) and economics (595'Of and most in lint;..istics 
and psychology (89?.*) • 

lOf of journals list the secondary service(s) in which they are 
indrjxed (whole file : &y.). Journals are also obviously more likely to 
provide abstracts of their articles than other forms; this is discussed 
in Section 11. I3. 

10.5 Reports 

Reports occupy 10/ of the file. Their presence, perhaps more 
than that of other forms, is largely influenced by the libraries wl^ere 
the data was collected, as 69-/1 of the reports are published in the I5IC, 
and they represent 2^; of the oiitput of serials. 

705^ of the reports have been going for 20 to 50 years, are 
published in Egnland once a year, contain one article and no abstracts, 
are written in Snglish, and deal with economics, politics or social 
policy. 509: also contain some statistics. 

10.4 Statistics 

Most serials consisting of statistics are published by governments 
(59/ ) comrared with only 15^^^ of the whole file. They are mainly annual 
or twice yearly, usually in economics (6eji) or social science general (l95'). 

10.5 Yearbooks 

Over half the yearbooks on CLOSSS have ceased publication, although 
for 2&}\ the ending date is not known. They are issued raaiuly by publishers 
or by associations, and contain mainly articles, news articles and statistics, 
and 'other' - presumably lists of members and events not specified in t^ e 
content cate{;ories. 

10 • 6 Ij onographj y Series 

These are overwhelmingly published by educational institutions 
(605 ). 96'; of them come out irrefmlarly , and mo{?t contain articles only. 
605: of monosxaphic serials are publisi ed in the USA, compared with 2% 
of all serials on the file. Subjects best represented are civen in Table 27. 
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Table 2? 1 


ubject and I'onographi 


0 Series 








V of total 


monographic 




5j of whole file 


nonogiraphic 


series as /I 






series 


of subject ^ 


nil b i Lx u -i- ^cSO' 


J 


18 


16 


Economics 


30 


32 


3 


History 


3 


8 


8 



In economics thei'e is a big difference between the 2nd and 3rd columns 
of the table; for although 32^/'. of all monographic series are in economics, 
only 3fj of economics serials are monographic series. Anthropology and 
history favour mon graphic series much more as a form of publication, 

10,7 Conference Proceedings 

Again almost half of all Conference Proceedings on CLOSSS are no longer 
published. Conference Proceedinfrs show the v:lowest growth of the forms studied. 
Issued chiefly annually by associations or inteirational organisations, they 
are the form most often having a sponsor different from the publisher (81^. )• 
647' of conffTence proceedings are ir^ either economics or politics, 

10t8 Secondary 3ervices 

These have more subtitles anu alternative titles than any group of 
journals - curious in publications seeking to improve bibliographic control 
although perhaps due to their aim to be multi-national, and to explain precisely 
what they are. 

Secondary services are issued mainly by associations (345'') and ec?ucational 
institutions (21'/') t and more than a third are American, Table 28 gives further 
details of country and lan^niage of secondary services. 



Table 28 


oecondciry services: Country and 


lanp)age 




of whole file 


of secondary 






services 


USA 


23 


36 


UK 


52 


26 


France 


6 


9 


English 


81 


82 


Prer ■! 


15 


17 
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305^^ of all secondary cervices are coded as social science general, and 
a further 155*^ are economics. In fact, IJ-^ of all 'social science general' 
serials are secondary services, compared with of economics serials, and 
similarly low percentages of other serials. This suggests a tendency to 
treat the social 5?ciences together for bibliographic control. 

10.9 Changes in form since 186 0 

The journal has not always been quite so dominant. Figure 15 illustrates 
the relative positions of journals, from 1880 to 1970. The proportion of 
journals has increased from 57/'' to 74^- at the expense of conference proceedings, 
reports and yearbooks. The relative position of other forms has remained 
stable. This may to some extent reflect changes in the library collections 
used. 



journal 



report 



conf. proc. 

& yearbook 
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Figure 12 FOBK and TIME i 

Number of JOUP.IIALS, BSI ORTS, 
CONr"i!;HW:C?: TP0C"j;roiKG3 & YriARBOCK 
in given years as 'ij of total 
serials current that year. 
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Although the share of the total has not increased for any fom but 
.journals, the actual numbers have £jone up, though at differing rates. By 
1920 half of the 1970 conference proceedings total had been reache. ; journals, 
statiutics and mono^Titiphic seribs reached half their totals by 1930; the slowest 
grower till I960 (and fastest since) was the secondary service. One way pi' 
illustrating th<=' growth cf different forms i^ to show percentages, ir different 
years, of the total current in 1970, as in I'isure I5, 
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Di 'ToreTiCes in i'crui between subjects are not ^jr^dit^ as Fi£,iire 14 shows. 
The .loiimal of course--', rlornin-ites ev. r- subject, but rarticuliirly psychclog;^, 
r.^oci'i^irhy h.nd 1 in/ lii.^-.tics , where no other Gin.^le forr^ provides as xvch as % 
of tho serials. In criminolof:y , r^concmics nd p.ocial j.olicy rejiorts play a 
la7-£;r?r part than trey do rlsev/here, althoi'^^'-h as a ain/^;le form (i.e. not countin;.^ 
.^ecmd'tx':,' services '; they nro necond t" joamals in all but 6 subjects. Apart 
fro^n re.orts in criminclocy '^^^^ in social policy, no form otl'ier than the 
.ioumal provides ::.ore tli'tn 18/ o( tho s^-^rials in any one subject. Appendix 8 
gives the figures for all subjects* 

Conference ; rocoedin, ;:ire rr.o."t in /^:vif ence in mnafrement , social policy 
and politics, but rr/er half of tVo:?e in politicaT are no long-er bein/-"; pvblinhed. 
Th<- incidei'.ce of conference proc^'edin^s may seem low in rrany subjects considering 
trc fart conf*^.' :;ence?; -vc ;L::':.;i>:nr. i to play in communj cation ; however; conference 
proceedin/^s as type of consent r.'itner than for", of rjerial occur in over lO^'' 
of tho sr-riali: of 14 of the nubj^^ct areas. 

come type;*: of pnbljcatjon vo "nvn liVely to cover two or more sii^bjects 
th.'-'.ri others, 'jti.'T' t' r dil ferencf^r: ^j.re not enormous. Table 29 cives the 
fi^Tiren for ma.jor Tonr.s. 



Figaro 14* 
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Subject and form: types of serial providing 55^ ox more of each subject 



All subjects 

Anthropology 
Archaeology 
Architecture 
Criminology 
Economics 
Education 
Geography 
-History 

Lav 

Librarianship 

Linguistics 

Management 

Philosophy 

Planning 

Politics 

Psychology 

Social policy 
Social science 
Sociology 
Statistics 

Journals 



LI 



.... ;-• V . . _ 




















II 






aA cc i 
A A cc 



• 0 f* 00 



4 ^ m*0 
0 »0 0 



statistics 



1 A aA 



abstracts 



EKLC 



reports 



monogxaphio 
series 



yearbooks 
bibliographies 



KC c I conference proc. 



82 



Table 29. Subject ar/i form: v of s-rials concorned with 2 cy more sub,1ect_s 



Conference proceed infs 19 

I-iono:vraphic series "L^ 

Journals ^5 

Jtatis-.ics 14 

Decondar:^ ser^/ice 15 

Reports 12 

Yearbooks H 



10 . 1 1 V orr and coun try 

Table '.0 sh'ow the vari^tic, in foros from country to cou:-.try. 
;...in -t is not ..eat because the journal occupies such a large section of 
V.e cutout ir ever-, case. It is important to remember that these fi.n.res 
reflect\he serials held by British libraries; had the data been collected 
in of.r countries, the picture would not necessarily be the same. In 
,articnl .r, the U^h fic^-e for reports as a percentage of British serials 
is almost certainly uue to crllectior. bias. 



Table 30 


rorm and Coxmtry: Percent 


_ of the 


serials 


of a country in 






specified forms 


(values ' under 


are not eivenj 








Journal 


Report 


'Jtat- 


Yei-rbook 


• r:on. 


Conf. 


Secondary 






i 


stics 




Series 


r'roc . 


"Service 


Ifr: 


58 


22 


5 


5 








I'rance 


81 












7 


W. Germany 


75 






5 


c 

J 




5 


Belf-;iuin 


79 


5 












Italy 


82 




5 








12 


I'etherlands 


70 










5 


Switzerland 


68 


10 


9 






6 




tjXirope 


86 












6 


India 


80 












7 


USA 


72 


5 






5 


5 


7 


Canada 


85 














Australia 


74 


9 






'5 


7 




Other 


74 


7 


9 










Whole File 


70 


11 










5 



o 83 
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10.12 Fore ar.r content 



60^ of journals have either 1 


or f^. 


tynfts of 


content 


; all other 


forr.s 


are likely to have only 1 


type. 


Tahl 


e 51 


shows the 


variations between 


forms 


1 

1 Table 31 Number 

i ■ 


of types cf 


content 






I 

! 

i 
I 


1 

5' of serials with 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 types 


1 

of* onntpnt 1 


! Journal 

1 x) U tlx lux ± 


21 


31 


32 


12 


3 


1 




\ Report 


55 


jB 


5 


2 








; Yearbook 


55 


30 


1? 


2 


2 






Secondary serv. 


63 


25 


7 


1 






. 


Kon. series 


77 


18 


1 


3 








Conf. proc. 


88 


7 


2 


2 








"tatistics 


93 


7 










1 


V.Tiole file 


35 


29 


24 


9 


2 


1 


! 



Cnly if the content of a serial was air ct ^xcl^-?ive')y rade up rf 
stal-i5=*tical data, was the S'^rial ceded *stati?itics' ir the for-' field, and a 
similar criterion -^s a plied to conference proceedin^js. This explains the 
hich ri.^iires in columr^ 1 of Table 31 for the3e two forrs. Table 32 [:ives 
f'^e t.vpes of coritert occu vine in 20^ or rove of th^^-f^erials each for*?.. 



Table 32 Contents occurring in 20/o or more serial j 

Journal Report Stat- Year Kon. Conf. Sec. Whole 
iatics book Series Proc. ^^ervices File 

Articles 92^.^ 82^: 445:^ S% 79^^ 

Book revs. 5O/' . 36/^ 

News articles 42/ 32f}i 

Statistics 315; 9&/. 24^^ 

Conf. proc. 95^* 
Bibliographies 28/- 
Review articles 

Abstracts ^ ^ ^t): ; 

Indexes 24^/ 
Other 55';^ 



Er|c 84 



..J 



This secti-n iiv^il;;^^^- eri'.±l cnvtents ii^ lore 'ietaU* -'^^e content of 
the serial-, code 1 ir'-.o i io:siM- 1;* catf. orA-r., wit/ no linit to the nurhor 
• ^Ov-i i-' in;* or.^» .^pri'il, r.; . i::^!^.^^*^ in te r:-3 oT nuh.iect, co-jnt;r;» 

it^sni-^: bo^iy .-.n'^ ron- o^' s.-^ial. Var^'-t;; oT oontontr? ^nd co-occurror.Cf? of 
.Toiipa of coJe? arf^ also irod. -re f:Pneral ta^.le.^ for t^- whole Pile 

M'e ; iven in ection f*. 

11.1 •■ub,iect -ir i conton t 

y/r^e of ccnt^^nt virier; quite a nit ^'ro.r nuij.v'^ct to r::V..i.-ct particiilarly 
t/'u.- ler.s frequently occrrriri^, typ*^^ r,\ich as -triti.^tit:?; or ca.- e notes. 

Table 33 rives fjr <^ACh 3ub.-oct Hie r-^rc^r^j-ifo oT 'if^rialn con .ainin^ 
a M-'i-tri.\n car^'^^r:,'. : a j r C'te'-cries only are covered, lerce^ta, es aid up 
to ore th ;n 1"0 b ca^:. e ' rer'-^ is usvuilly i.ore tit -n one t;*pe of content in a. 
ceri:-: 1. 



■?at,ap :>5 


.^ub.-j^ct and '^ont'?nt 








... ., 


I 




Ppr»r»pn1" ."^ 


of serials in each sub.iect 


with: 




I 






book 


iiews 


statistics 


conf , 


bibl io~ 


^^^^^^ ^ f 

review j 






Gviews a 


rticles 




proc. 


Craphies 


articles 


Anthropology 


92 ^ 


5S 


18 


■ 7 


IC 


19 


9 


Archaeolory 


03 


4i 


;3 




12 


14 




1 Architecture 


n? 


41 


72 


15 




8 


9 


1 Crirr.inology 


60 


•14 


56 


16 


18 


14 


4 


i 

; i.cononics 


71 


24 


29 


59 


9 


6 


5 


: education 


86 


41 


48 


5 


7 


10 


27 


Geoe^raphy 


80 


54 


27 


22 


5 


19 


2 


•{irtory 


95 


60 


22 


5 


6 


22 


12 


Law 


85 


54 


20 


§ 


14 


9 


7 


; Librarianship 


74 


48 


42 


5 


5 


25 


4 


Lin^Oiistlcs 


88 


51 


40 


2 


8 


10 


41 


I''.<xnafjerT,ent 


■ 81 


45 


54 


15 


12 


5 


4 


rianning 


86 


55 


47 


15, 


14 


12 


6 


i Politics 


75 


52 


40 


10 


15 


6 


7 


Psych olOj_j^ 


95 


51 


25 


8 


15 


18 


11 


j oocial Science 


64 


56 


27 


18 




i2 


8 i 


j Gocial Welfare 


78 


41 


54 


16 




5 


■ 4 1 


j :if:ciology 


80 




20 


20 




11 


10 . 1 


Statistics 


82 


41 


?5 


61 


12 




6 


•yJhole file 


78 


56 


52 


18 


11 


10 


.0 



11. 2 Country and conte nt 

Only rajor serinl producing; countries, or roups of countries, were 
considered, ilifferences in content bf-tween them are not £p:eat; v;here there 
i3 a noticeable variation it is mentioned in the discussion of individu£.l 
?.v,htents below. 

11.3 Issuing body and content 

The various types of issuing; body are related to the contents of a 
s-rial; in some cases the relationship is clearly casual (e.g. a hi^h prop- 
ortion of serials published by goveiTunent or corjnerr* contain statistics; 
• tn:] international bodies include pore conference proceeding). 

Table 34 ^ives the details. Again the percentages add to more 
th?n 100. 



Table 34 Issuing Body and Content 

Percentages of serials wixh: 





articjLes 


book 


news 


statistics 


conf . 


biblio- 


review 






reviews 


articlee 




proc. 


Craphies 


articles 


Associations 


81 


43 


38 


12 


18 


11 


9 


Fniblisher 


82 


42 


38 


10 


5 


6 


11 


Govf.>mnert 


63 


18 


i5 


44 


4 


6 


6 


liducati nal 


87 


43 


20 


15 








Institution 


8 


12 


14 


Folitica.1 


71 


21 






16 






Group 


50 


C 


1 


1 


International 


63 


26 


36 


20 


24 


14 


9 


Cominerce 


61 


7 


30 


46 


3 


5 


4 


Private 


61 


32 


■ 61 


26 


9 


4 


17 


rtTiole file 


78 


56 


32 


18 


11 


10 


10 



11#4 Form, of Serial 

The form of the serial hasarnajor effect on the contents. This is 
discussed in Section 10.12 above where a full table is ^iven. Interesting 
points are mentioned in oections 11.5 to 11.12 below. 

11.5 Articles 

A distinction was made between articles, news articles and review 
articles, and they were coded separately. Ordinary articles occur in 78^ of 
all serials on the file. 
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'Jhen serials are broken up into tTOups by subject, country or issuing 
body, articles still occur more frequently than any other type of content. 
Over 90/' of history', anthropolo^ and psycholog:' S'=irials have articles in them. 
I'he lower^t fi/nire in sub,1ect ffroups is general science with 64/*» ..Usually 
articles occur v;ith one or two other sorts of content; in anthropology, 
geo.ixaphy anc social welfare t ey occur rore often o^ '.heir own, 57; of 
anthropology serials have no content other than -rticles, this is probably 
connected with the relatively high proportion of monograr.hi". series in 
anthropology, 

SV"" of Canadian serials contain articles. At the other e^i. ' is the 
UX, 72v of whose serials have articles.. Ill' serials forr. the lar"^^:r . 'roup 
on the file; but r.:-,ey also have one of ^ smallest proportions c' ;c.-. ai.ls, 
(53'/') and the hirhest of reports (22^/). Civ r'-y this is becausv c};e .^ol? - (jn 
was iT-.ade in .-.nglish libraries. 

opon'-oring body malres little Jiff ere r.r.r^o tr.e na.jor positic/i oi 
articles (the range is from ''7/- - educatione.!!. in^t ■•'.tution, to 6l% Commerce'''' 
but of course form of publication does. 

The figures are given in liable 55 ► 



Table 55 ARTICLES AND FO RM OF SERIAL 

"J- of serials containing articles 



Journal 92 

Report 85 

Statistics 5 

Yearbook ' 42 

Kon, Seri . 95 

Conf . Pre , 8 

Sec. Ser**^! 4 

'^ole file fe^ 78 



11.6 Book Reviews 

36^ of all serials contain book reviews. By subject highest are 
History (60>'u) and Law (54/'-)# Only 52^: of Politics and 24>- ci' Economics 
serials have bock reviews; these are the two largest subject:: on the file. 

The inclusion of book reviews varies consider?ibly between differevT 
issuing bodies. This is shown in Table 56, 
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Table 36 3ook l-eviews and Sponsor 



cf serials containing 5- of journals 
Sponsor book reviews 



Associations 




45 


74 


Publisher 




42 


25 


Government 




18 


40 


Educ. Institution 




43 


79 


Political Group 




21 


58 


International 




26 


58 


Commerce 




7 


42 


Private 




32 


85 


Whole file 




36 


70 



Sponsors with a lot of book revif"'s are aIso those with hig^h 
pi'oportions of joumals^'br r.ono.; xaphic series or botn. Dividin.; serials 
into groups by form, we find that 505- of .journals contain book reviews, 
but only T/.. of x.onorraphic series, and Eff* of y<?arbr>oks. 

11.7 News articles 

News articles are the third most common type c: contents, occurring 
in 52/' of all serials. Within sub.iects, hcv /er, th^ir numbers are much 
more varied than thone of articles or book reviews. Architecture hs..*: 72^- 
of its serials with news articles; next highest, but far behind is education 
with 48^:. Subjects with relatively fevr news articles are anthropology (iS'/) 
law (2a/") sociology (20, ) and history (22^'). 

Presence of news articles is not much affected by country of 
publication, but the sponsoring body is likely to have an infiu^ ace. Serials 
issued by governments {2jf') or educi-tx-nal institutions (20;j) less often have 
news articles than those of political groups (50^/) or private individuals (6l?^0» 
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Form of serial is again a considerable factor; news articles 
occur in 429'' of the journals on the file, in 265;^ of the yearbooks, and in 
17/j of reports • 

11*8 Stati s-^ics 

18^' of all serials contain stati5^tics as a snecific element, not just 
figures cm.tained in an article; it is the fourth most frequently occurring 
type of content. Statistical items occur in 615.' of serials classified as 
Statistics, and in 39^- of Economics, and 225 of Geof^phy serials. 

Subjects who^e serials least often contrin statistics are Linguistics 
(2V.) Librarianship and HiotoTy (each 3V )» and Law (5^ )• The 48 Archaeology 
Sf'rials contain no statis.tics at all# 

Only 9/ of Soviet bloc serials contain statistics, ccm]-)ared with 
2(fi. of Indian ones, and 21'/ of UK serials. 

Serials issued by g-overnxents or by commerce are mere than twice 
as likely to contain s^.atistics as those of moot other sponsors. 

Table 37 illuctrates this, together with the form of serial of the sponsor. 



Table 57 Statistics 


and sponsor 




Sponsor y 


- of serials 


/ statistics 




containing 


(as form of 




statistics 


serial) 


Association 


12 


1 


Publisher 


10 


1 


Government 


44 


20 


Educational 


15 


1 


Political Group 


9 


1 


International 


20 


7 


Commerce 


46 


12 ■ 


Private 


26 


9 


Whole file 


18 


4 



Nearly half of the government* serials with statistics in, contain 
nothing else. Statistics also occur quite often in reports (3lfO and 
yearbooks (24/0 • 
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11-9 Conference Proceedinga 

Conference proceedings as part of contenta of a serial occxir in 
all subjects but Architecture. They se':n to play the largest role in 
Criminology in which 185' of serials contain cor!?'-?rence proceedings and 
Geography (2?; ), and the smallest in Librarianship (5^ ) and History (6f0« 

Divided by country of publication, most groups have conference 
proceedings in about lOjo of their serials, Belgium has l&yo and Switzerland, 
doyenne of international confeience hostesses, has 23^, Not unexpectealy 
the sponsor most often including conference proceedings is the International 
Organisation (24/ ), while Associations have 185 • Proceedings are poorly 
represented in the publicationsof Government (4/ ), lublishers (5^ ) and 
Commerce (5/'0« 

11.10 Review Articles 

Review articles occvix in 10^^ of serials, however as some are bound 
tc have been coded as ordinary articles, it can be assumed that this is 
an underestimate of review articles in social science. 

^ 

oubjects whose serials most often contain review articles are 
Linguistics (41^? ) and Education (27/*) • Archaeology has none; in Social 
welfare. Criminology and Librarianship serials they occur 4/'^ of the time, 
and in Econonics • 

By country, review articles are present in between 7^ and 13^ of 

serials, except for Switzerland, where on3.r 1% of the aerials contain 
review articles. 

Obviously journals relatively often contai i review articles (l3/*)f 
in monorraphic series they hardly occur at all a: in yearbooks they are 
present 4/> of the time. 

11.11 Case Notes 

Overall,- case notes appear in only 4?^ of serials, but they are very 
unevenly spread. Most subjects have scarcely any; those with higher 
occurrences are Law (44/^-) Criminology (12/-^ and Psychology (llr)« These 
three subjects often occur together in multidisciplinary serials. 
Suprisingly, only 2/ of serials in Social policy and welfare contain 
case notes. 

USA and Canada publish more serials including case notes than other 
countries, though for neither country do case notes occur more than 7 in 100 
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times.. Neither sponsoring organisation nor form of serial make much differ- 
ence to the presence of case notes in a journal, 

11.12 Bibli ographic information 

This is information about other serials, (and non serials), and accessions 
lists Some of these occur in about 205:^ of the serials on the file. Biblio- 
graphies occur in 10^-, abstracts in %>f and indexes in 3r« Contents lists 
and accessions lir^ts are rather infrequent, but they have been included in 
the general group of iter.s offering bibliographic information. Book reviews 
have been considered separately above. 

Statistics, Librarianship, Psychology, Criminology and Archaeology are 
the best providers of bibliographic information. Economics and Social welfare 
are the worst. Taking bibliographies alone, Librarianship, History, Psycho- 
logy and Anthropology serials most often provide them, and Management least 
often. However, ITi^ of Management serials contain abstracts. 

Countries most often providing bibliographic information are Prance 
and Belgium, but UK and Canada are among the lowest. A^ain, the W figure 
nay be due to collection bias, because the more obscure UK serials studied 
are less likely to contain bibliographic information, \riiereas the foreign 
serials in British libraries would represent a high average level. 

By issuing body. International organisations and Associations are 
more likely to sponsor serials with this information. Serials of political 
groups and of commerce are very unlikely to contain any biblio£p:arhic data. 

11.13 Abstracts with Articles 

Only 18^- (726) of the serials on CLOSSS provide abstracts with their 
articles. These include 212 serials providing abstracts in languages other 
than that of the articles. Although 795-' of all the serials are current, 
905^ of the serials with abstracts are current, and most of them are 
quarterlies (45^''f as opposed to JO^j of all serials). Even if only journals 
are considered, only 22°/ provide abstracts. 

Publications spon.%ored by Associations and Educational institutions 
are more likely to contain abstracts than those with other sponsors. 



Table 38 Sponsors and Abstracts 

Sponsor ^ of whole file "j'- of serials with abstracts 

Association 32 36 

Educational „ xn 

Institution 

Government 13 5 
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Despite the prominence of UK serials over the whole file, among the 
abstract providing serials the USA has the largest share. France and 
Germany also do better than their positions overall indicate, as shown in 
Table 39a. Table 59b compares Ul< and US serials and noumals; the 
relatively greater difference between UK serials and UK jourails indicates 
the influence of the libraries providing the data. 



Table 39 
a. 

UK 
USA 

France 

W. Germany 

E. &2rope & USSR 



Country and Abstracts with articles 



5^ of whole file 

32 
23 
6 

5 
4 



of serials with 
abstracts 

18 
36 

9 

7 

8 



^« ^-o. of serials with abstracts No. of journals with abstracts 

roc 1420 8 859 12 

USA 933 24 701 28 



"Almost all the serials providing abstracts are Journals (91/ )• 
A further 3^^ a-^e monofiraphic series. Because of the dominance of journals, 
the major contents of the serials with abstracts have been compared with 
the picture for journals only, as well as for the whole file. 
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Table 40 Contents and Abstracts 






Su of of serials' ~' 




file * 


iotirnals * with abstracts * 




7ft 




book reviev/8 


36 


50 55 


news articles 


32 


42 29 


statistics 


18 


13 15 


conf. proc. 


11 


10 13 


bibliographies 


10 


11 19 


review articles 


10 


13 13 


* Percentages total more 


than 100 because serials 


often 


have Tiore than 


1 type of content. 


b." 






Single type 


35 


21 21 


of content 






2 types 


29 


51 25 


5 types 


24 


32 30 


4 types 


9 


12 16 


5 types 


2 


3 5 


6 types 


1 


1 3 



i 



Serials with abstracts are similar in contents to all joiimals, 
except that they have a far lower proportion of news articles than most 
journals; and a hi^er proportion of biblioc;rav.hies. Presumably the 
latter are merely another exarplc of the consciousness of biblio^rraphic 
control demonstrated also by the provision of abstracts. In having 
several types of content they are nearer to journals than to thewhole file, 
with a slight tendency to have even nore types of content. 

The position of English is rli^-htly weal er in these serials than 
it is overall, ar .-^ coiTespondingly the other major liJuropean lan^^ges do 
better. 
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Table 41 


Langiiages and Abstracts 






, Of whole file 
using lan£:uase * 


'i'^ of serials with 
abstracts in given 
lang^iage * 


Enelish 


81 


72 


French 


15 


22 


Genaan 


10 


14 


Spanish 


4 


5 


Italian 


5 


5 


Russian 


2 


4 




includes multi-lingixal 


serials 



The relationship between subject and provision of abstracts 
is quite interesting, as Table 42 indicates. Psychology and Economics 
together account for 40/ of all serials providing abstracts, although 
their relative shares of abstracts do not correspond with their positions 
on the file. Psychology serials are easily the best providers of 
abstracts - of the 510 serials covering the subject^- 145 (46^'0 o^'^ei' 
abstracts • For Econonics the figure is only lOj", Geography and 
Anthropology serials do v/ell; Librarianship, interestingly ^ is not 
specially good - only 16/ of Librarianship serictls provide abstracts, 
V/orst of the rnajor subjects is Politics, perhaps becansp of its higher r 
proportion of discontinued titles, and short-lived press' 're— group type 
publications. Social scii-ice generally is not well provided, but this 
category includes general news and comment joximals, whose content is 
more difficult to precis, and perhaps thought to be less worth summarising 
for posterity. 
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Table 42 


Subject and Abstracts 








'/ of whole 5- 


of all serials 


/' of subject 




file with abstracts 


total with 








abstracts 


Anthropoiog:^' 


3 


6 




Cr iin in ol 0 g^' 




2 


C X 


iCconomics 


30 


19 


iU 


Eclucat ion 


10 


7 


Xi 


Georraphy 


. 5 


8 




history 


3 


2 




Law 


4 


6 


0 ; 


jj 1 0T3.T lans r. 1 p 


2 


2 


xo 


Linguistics 


6 


5 


i^ 


na. re nt 


3 


4 




riannin^j 


4 


5 


on 


Tolitics 


18 


9 


A 

o 


Psych olocy 


7 


20 


46 


oocial science 


8 


5 


9 


Social welfare 


7 


6 


13 


Sociolog:,'- 


6 


8 


20 



17/ of the serials providing abstracts also lir:t services in which 
they are abstracted or indexed. This compares favourably both with the 
whole file (96^') and all journals (lO^ ). However, Paycholog:^ jotimals 
give the inforr^ation 16/: of the time; and US journals 205 of the time. 



12 FATTERIIS OF niBLICATTCi: 

An element of confusion surrounds this topic; it is not always 
clearly understood that there are two frequencies - the intended or 
stated frequency, and the act\:ial number of issues published in a year. 
For instance, a qua:.terly ray nominally appear 4 times a year, but two 
issues nay be combined. This merging of issues, perhaps due to a variable 
flow of contributions, perhaps a means of saving bind'ng and contribution 
costs, is becoming increasingly common, with the result that frequency 
statements become inaccurate. On the other hand, an 'extra* issue may 
sometimes appear, perhaps containing the proceedings of a conference. 
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In cases where the frequency statement and the issue outpat are 
not the same both pieces of information should be recorded. Unfortunately, 
it is seldom that one can predict divergencies in the frequency pattern 
thus the information can often be gathered only retrospectively at a cost» 
Practically, the actual frequency is of more interest, as an indicator of 
currency of information and possibly as a measure of the reliance upon 
published information. 

Five per cent of the serials examined had deviatcii fror frequency 
patterns in 1970. Because of the difficulties of detectioi:: t'-:i3 is an 
under recordinr. Also the picture is likely to change fton year to year. 
To iron out these minor often transitory fluctuations and to simplify 
comparison between data sets an element of grouping was introduced. Thus 
the issue values chosen show stated or intended frequency ntaternents 
(see Table 43). Calculations however are based throughout this discussion 
on actual issue output and not the frequency statement. 

As this discussion on frequency patterns is based upon current 
practices and no account is made of frequency chanf^s during: the life of a 
serial, findings can provide, at best, only an approximate picture. Until 
information is available on the far from uncommon practice of frequency 
change little else may be said about the figures without risk of misleading. 



Table 43 Patterns 


of publication 


(the overall picture) 


Insue pattern 


Number of 


Percentage 


serials 


of total 


Less than yearly 


309 


6.5 


1 (annual) 


1131 


25.7 


2 ( s em i^nnual ) 


318 


6.6 




249 


5.2 


4 (quarterly) 


1205 


25.3 


5 


37 


0.8 


6 (every 2 months) 


423 


8.9 


7-9 


94 


2.0 


10-12 (monthly) 


865 


18.2 


13-23 


13 


0.3 


24-26 (semi-monthly ) 


74 


1.6 


27-51 


8 


0.2 


52 + (weekly) 


133 


2.8 


TOTAL 


4772 


100.0 
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*rhe overall social science picture su^rgests that three issue 
patterns predominate - annual, monthly and quarterly (Table 43)« Two-thirds 
of the serial population pursue one or other of these issue patterns « Of 
these three patterns it is the quarterly one that is most characteristic 
of the social science serial population at large with over one quarter of 
the titles following a basically quarterly issue pattern. 

Less than one quarter (23«9?'0 of the serial population appears 
monthly or more frequently. The significance of this is not immediately 
apparent. It is perhaps possible that this low percentage of frequently 
published journals lends a little support to the view that social scientists 
do not want tnuch of their infornation currently or urgently. There is also, 
however, the liJielihood that they are accepting a pattern which is largely 
dictated by economic considerations. Unfortunately we have not the necessary 
data to determine the relative strengths of these two arguments. 

The type of issue pattern adopted by a serial is dependent largely upon 
five factors - amount of input received, the economic viability of the market, 
the subject, its function, and the issuing ;=ody. The following discussion 
is confined to an examination of only the last three factors, as it was not 
possible to obtain data easily on the size. and industry of social science 
disciplines. _ _ _ , _ 



12.1 Subject 

The influence of subject upon patterns is particularly noticeable in 
social science partly p?rhaps because it embraces such a diverse group of 
subjects, and differences between subjects are quite marked. Looking at an 
issue profile for each subject (Table 44) considerable differences are evident; 
each subject area has its own peculiar publishing pattern. 

One obvious explanation for these differences is that those subjects 
in constant need of current information display hi^ frequency issue patterns 
and those with a proportionally similar need for retrospective information 
are characterised by low frequency issue patteirr Table 44 appears to support 
this view, at least intuitively. It should be borne in mind however, that 
there are other variables, which will be discussed later, that may account 
in part for the distribution. 
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From Table 44 it appears that the subjects exhibiting the highest 
frequencies of serial publication are Architecture, with 555' of all serials 
appearing monthly or more frequently, Management with 36?^., Environmental 
planning with 315^', and Kconcmics with 325-. All four sub.ircts areas are 
dependent to a large extent on news and current statistical or legislative 
data and it is only in frequently appearing serials that this information 
can be disseminated effectively. In addition all four subjects are largely 
ai,plied studied areas, i^equently appearing serials often carry more general 
information than their less frequently published counterparts. This is in 
fact borne out by the relatively hi^ percentage {67) of general social 
science serials appearing weekly. Interestingly, it is also the general 
social science serial that most reflects the overal social science iniblishing 
pattern. The disciplines where currency is of small importance have few 
serials appe-iring monthly or more frequently. These subjects appear to 
adopt an almost monographic pattern. Only 4?- of history serials and if. of 
anthropology serials appear monthly or more often. Both figures are well 
below the norm and emphasise th(? quite considerable differences between social 
science disciplines and the pitfalls of generalizing about the social sciences. 

It may be noted that the disciplines where current informsition is of 
importance tend to be those with a strong practical orientation, and also 
with a srzealDle raaaret , including indus'tryT^ 

favour hi^ frequency serials. One the other hand, the more 'academic' 
subjects have a smaller and largely academic market, as well as having less 
need for currency. 

A further point of interest is the distribution of values throu^out 
the publication spectrum. It can be seen that in some subject areas each 
issue pattern is well represented while in others there is a clear jrreferenoe 
for ODly one or two issue patterns. Thus in criainology we have a fairly 
even spread throufi^out whilst in philosophy there is a clear leaning towards 
the quarterly, with 67?^ of its population favouring this pattern. This may ^ 
be due to the fact that some subjects have more than one type of audience, 
but the economics of publishing and the size of the market (which are of 
course related to the type of audience) are an equally likely explanation. 
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Table 44 Patterns of IHxblication (bv discipline) 

(Fibres given are percentages and the base in 
each case is the niunber of serials, both alive 
and dead, in nach class) 

Issue Pattern 



Anthro'Dol ocv 

A & V I V ^ w ^ w p>^y 




23 


10 


34 


7 


1 




Archae ol otr/ 


10 


50 


15 


17 


4 


2 


2 


Architecture 




5 


2 


15 


23 


55 




Criminology 


4 


37 


8 


25 


14 


12 




Kg nn ntn i cs 


6 


^0 


A 


22 


6 


26 ' 


6 


biducat ion 


5 


15 


9 


39 


13 


17 - 


2 


2nvi mmnrntal 
planning 


6 


16 


2 


33 


12 


'28 


3 


Georraphy 


9 


28 


15 


28 


6 


12 


2 


History 


8 


24 


17 


41 


6 


4 


- 


Law 


2 


24 


8 


37 


15 


12 


2 


Librarianship 


1 


27 


4 


38 


16 


12 


3 


Lin^istics 


5 


11 


21 


41 


11 


10 


1 


rianagement 


7 


16 


3 


28 


10 


33 


3 


"Fbilosophy 


-5— 


— 14-- 


-6 - 


...go-- 




6 


-5-- 


Politics 


7 


24 


3 


25 


6 


24 


11 


Psychology 


6 


12 


8 


46 


16 


11 


1 


Social policy 


5 


39 


2 


24 


8 


19 


3 


Social sciences 


7 . 


22 


7 


28 


8 


20 


8 


Sociolo^ 


6 


22 


10 


46 


6 


8 


2 


Statistics 


3 


11 


4 


55 


11 


16 





The table shows the percentage of a subject's 
serials adopting one or other of the issuing 
patterns. 
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12,2 It3 suing body 



The link between a serial's issuing body and its publication pa-^-tern 
is very strong. The stren^h of this link can be gauged by noting +,he 
significant differences brtween the distributions for each issuing body 
(Table 45). rJach set of values is almost unique, each issuing body being 
characterised by its own publication pattern. Furthermore, variations in 
one column tc the order of 50?: are not unconimon. 



Table 45 Iktt ems of P ublication (Relationship of Issuing Body) 

(Figures given are rounded percentages and the base in 
each case is the number of serials, published by each 
issuing body) 



Type of 
Issuing 
body 


1 


1 


Issue pattern 
2 3 4 


5-8 


9-12 


13+ 


Association 


4 


18 


7 


6 




13 


18 


3 


Publisher 


1 


9 


5 


4 


30 


11 


29 


11 


Government 


5 


43 


4 


4 


15 


6 


20 


3 


Educational 


11 


19 


14 


9 


32 


8 


6 


1 


Political 


11 








.7.16 








Intemat ionsQ. 11 


23 


11 


4 


24 


9 


18 


1 


Business 


2 


45 


3 


1 


15 


6 


27 


1 


Private 




2 


2 


2 


36 


9 


58 


6 


Others 


13 


34 


6 


5 


21 


10 


12 


1 



Bearing in mind that associations account for over one-third of 
social science serial output (see Figure 15, page 90) it is perhaps not 
suprising that they, of all issuing bodies, most correspond to the general 
social science pattern (Table 43), 

The high frequency serials are generally favoured by the commercial 
sector. Forty-two per cent of the serials published by commercial 
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publishers follow monthly or more frequent issue patterns • Their interest 
can no doubt be explained by the lucrativeness of the high frequency 
serial, which attracts larne audiences and the information, in whidh news, 
is at a premium. Also only a commercial publisher is normally in a 
position to \indertake the organisation and distribution of a hi(^ frequency 
serial. 

The popularity of newsletters as a medium for personal or political 
comment iz the reason why political and private issuing bodies fi^jiire 
significantly in the hi^ frequency serial column. However when viewed 
generally their role as producers of current news and information is 
rather insignificant; they account for only 12^:. of the total. In contrast, 
the commercial publishers' 'stake' is rather more than 

The annual publication pattern is common amongst the publications 
of government bodies (42^') and the business world (445^-). For these issuing 
bodies the yearbook and annual report are convenient vehicles for their 
statistical data. As much of this information is of limited appeal or of 
restricted circulation commercial publishers are little involved in this 
sector of the serial marlret. They are responsible for only 9;i of the total 
production of annual aerials, althougji these constitute, in titles, the 
second commonest forrr of serial publication. 

^^^^■t^^^y" Publication is "usually sjnfion^ 
and as micht bp exrected the quarterly pattern is the preference of both 
educational institutions (32?') and associations (32? ), the largest producers 
of journals. The quarterly markot is the domain of these two issuing bodies, 
63?^ of all quarterlies bring produced by them. In contrast, commercial 
publishers, while issuing ■ 30/" of their serials in a quarterly form account 
for only 1851 01 all quarterlies published. 



12.3 Serial form 

Serials serve a wide variety of purpose. Issue patterns of serials 
may be at least partly detemined by the function they perform. For 
example, for a current awareness journal to operate effectively, it should 
be produced at regular and frequent intervals. In consequence news journals, 
abstracting and indexinf services account for a large proportion of the 
serials published frequently. Liicewise, serials handling archival or review 
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type information can appear at relatively long intervals, their apparent 
slowness not interfering with their performance • 

Hifiji firequency serials like news and indexing journals are more common 
in some subjects than in others. Their presence or absence is a reflection 
of the subject *s dependence upon current data, the extent to which information 
exchange is conducted via the serial form, and its degree of practical 
orientation. So we have subjects like Economics which is heavily dependent 
upon current data. Psychology which relies heavily upon the serial form for 
corjnunication and Social policy which is largely an 'applied studies area. 
(Practitioners require a constant stream of news information to keep them- 
selves fully informed.) 

12#4 Frequency chancres 

A look at the frequency patterns of the serial population over a 
40 year tir:e period (Table 46) revfrals a few interesting points. Firstly, 
fewer high frequency social science sorials are being; published, thou^ 
the decline has been gradiJal. Since 1950 > monthly or more frequent serials 
have fallen as a proportion of the total population by nearly 65^?. The drop 
has been mere than matched by an increase of 9/^ in the numbeirs of serials 
appearing three or four ti ne s a year. 



Table 46 Patterns of miblicatlon (changes since 1950) 

(Figures given are rounded percentages and 
the base in each case is the total number 





of 


serials 


ciirrent 


at each 


time interval) 


Year 




Number of 


issues per annum 






1 


1-2 


3-4 


5-8 


9-12 


■ 12 


1930 


5 


31 


25 


9 


23 


6 


1940 


5 


29 


27 


10 


23 


6 


1950 


5 


28 


29 


11 


23 


6 


1955 


4 


28 


30 


10 


22 


5 


I960 ' 


4 


28 


32 


11 


21 


5 


1965 


5 


28 


33 


11 


20 


4 


1970 


5 


28 


34 


10 


19 


4 


/' change 


0 


-3 


+9 


+1 


-4 


-2 
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13.0 ISSUING BODY 



There is probably no better general indicator of a serial's style, 
level and content than its issuing body. After all it ia the issuing body that 
sets the tone and prescribes the function of the publication. We recofoiise 
this fact when we refer to serials as beir , 'academic', 'professional' or 
•commercial'. In somevays these terms are more meaningful than many serial 
descriptors in current use. Because of this, information on issuing body is 
of particular use in bibliometric studies. It is useful too in providin^^; 
guidance in the selection and tracing of serials. Unfortunately, however, 
issuing body details are not 3,l\^y3 a feature of bibliographical records; 
in some canes only editorial information is present. 
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Social science serial publishing largely the domain of four types 
of issuing body - associations, the educational institutions, commercial 
publishers and governments. These four together account for 835^ of the 
total serial output (Figure 15) • Kemlership organisations - societies 
institutions and associations, play a very important role in sponsoring 
and promoting social science research and discussion. Over one third of 
all social science serials are produced by membership organisations. Edu- 
cational institutions are responsible for just one -quarter of the serial 
production. 



Pigure 15^- R^spo^s^i^lity for isauing-serials- in^ t^ 



Commercial firms A% 
Political organisations y/z 
Private/individuals ifj 
Various others, including 
libraries, museums and 
research organisations 4/ 
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In general the social science serial has not proved oveivat tractive 
to the commercial publisher. Only 1 in 6 of the serials published is 
isP'^ed by commercial publishing concerns. In a ntamber of cases commercial 
publishers have been content to publish on behalf of education institutions 
or 'membership organisations. This limited involvement is partly a result 
of the natural reluctance of many publishers to invest in an area of- 
uncertain financial benefit, and partly because many authors prefer to 
publish in the joTimal of- a society because it carries hi^er status. 
More commercial publishers are now beconing in\'olved, however, presumably 
as a result of the expansion in numbers both of contributors and 'contri- 
butions. < 

13»1 Issuing body and sub.iect 

In grouping together a large number of subjects under the ur.brella 
tern social science we are in danger of promoting a false impression of 
unity and thus masking differences between subjects. A look at the issuing 
body picture for each subject hi^lights this danger (Table 47). Each 
subject is ch.-:racterised by its own publishing structure; in some areas 
issuing serials is the province of basically one type of body - associations 
in Geography (46^-) t Psychology (46^:') and Social policy (45^) - while in 

others seve al compete .on an almost equal footing,„as.An_.jtepnQmin 

Politics. 

As mi^t be expected the involvement of associations i^. strongest 
in the applied and professional disciplines. Thus in Librarianship, Psycho- 
logy, Architecture and Social work associations have more than a 40?^ involve- 
ment. V/hen looking at the relative strength of associations withir the 
disciplines one cannot help but notice the position of Geography. Here 
involvement of associations is at its greatest. Not being a wholly 
professional or applied study it is surprising that Geography appears in 
such a position. Tliis however may be explained by the practice, common in 
man:;- universities, of publishing geography journals via their ovm local 
geo^-raphical associations. This increases the relative position of 
of associations within Geor;raphy. 

Acadenic involvement is greatest in the largely •retrospective* 
disciplines of Law, History, Philosophy and Anthropolog:;-. The position 
of Law, in which academic institutions produce of the serial output, 
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TABLE 4/ 














THE REUTIONSHIP BEWEEN SUBJECT AND ISSUING BODY 








Subject 


Association 


DUaiuuoo LiUULciiivuai 

firm organisation 


Government 


TntPrnflti nna 1 

ill lui iiu \tX \Ji\(x i 

body 


Politica'. 

group Private Publisher 


Others 


Anthropology 


28 


36 


3 


2 




13 


16 


Archaeology 


41 


32 


5 




2 


a 


9 


Architecture 


44 


9 2. 


8. 




2 


33 


2 


Criminology 


27 


15 


37 


6 


2. 


15 


2 


Economics 


2S 


10 16 


19 


7 


I 


16 


21, 


Education 


35 




15 


5 




16 


5 


Environmental 
planning 


36 


.1 15 


19 


■ 5 ■ 


2 


19 


3 


Geography 


46. 


33. 


3 


3 




13 


1 


History 


36 


39 


6 


2 




11 


6 


Law 


19 


50 


4 


2 




23 


2 


Librarianship 


41 


7 


15. 


3 


1 


19 


14 


Linguistics 


28 


35 


4 


4 




27 


2 


Management 


39 


5 17 


14. 


5 




20 




Philosophy 


26 


37 




U 




18 


8 


Politics 


29 


23 


12 


7 


7 2 


17 


2 


PsycliOlogy 


46 


14 


4 


1 




.29. 


5 


Social policy 


• 45 


6 


24 


6 




10 


9 


. -.-Social-science... 


2L.. 


_ 26 


.21 „ 


5 




19 


.6 


Sociology 


31. 


2 27 


14. 


4 




15 


5 


Statistics 


42 


4 16 


16 


4 


4 


11 


2 




(Figures given are the percentages of an issuing b'^dy's serial output, classified 
brone of the cubject de^scriptors listed.) 
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is mildly puzzling given the strength of the legal professions. Closer 
scrutiny however shows tt*at it is not the profession that publishes most 
Lut the Law schools. The other three disciplines - Anthropology, History 
and Philosophy - we v/ould expect intuitively to have academic lpa::ings| 
academic subjects by definitions ?ire usually, although not always, the 
province of acadenic institutions*^ .. ^. \ 

j 

The difference in the socid.1 sciences between 'academic* and 
•profer3sional» is nowhere more apparent than in the involvement of educa- 
tional institutions in areas like Librarianship, Social policy and Archi- 
tecture. In not one of these professional subject areas does the involvement 
of educational institutions go beyond 10/>. 

As has been previously mentioned, on the whole, commorcial publishers 
are not very well represented in tho S'^cial sci-- rices. This general coRnent 
holds true at thf» subj-ct level, for only in two subject areas. Architecture 
and Psychology, can tho cornmercial interest bp regarded as truly significant. 
In Architecture 33"/ of the serials are issued by commercial publishers and 
in Psycholony only 29/'# The large readership and the strong der:and for 
-current~d.nforpsti-on-rauch*a~feature~of-both"~profe'ssi"^^ 
attractive and therefore of coramercial interest. 

The interest of government .in the applied sect-^i-s of the social 
^tcie^ces shov/s itself plainly in Table 4'". C: roinolog:.- and Social policy 
both considered *proble?.:» areas by local aiv. certral government are the 
main beneficiaries of government sronsorship,, 3%- of Criminolog:/ serials and 
24/^ of Social policy serials are issued by government organisations. J^irect 
government interest in academic disciplines (Philosophy, ^nthropologjr^ 
Archaeology) is sligh.t or non-exj.stent. This does not moan to say that ro 
assistance is afforded as help is often provided indirectly via the fundinr 
of research institutes etc. 

The relatively large figures in the *othei» category for itconomics 
(2lf), Anthropology (l6^') and Libmrianship (l4^^'.) disguise the important 
roles played by rese=irch organisations in the first, museums in the second 
and libraries in the last. 
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13«2 Issuing body and serial fom? 

The form of serial output choson by an issuing body ia very much 
dependent upon the interests these bodies represent. The fact that they 
all serve ver:^^ different interests is brought out in their quite dis- 
similar choices of serial output (Table 48). 



Serial 



TAnLE 

ISSUING BODY AND SERIAL FORM 



r>pi» of issiiinK hotly 



form 


A.sNoru t ion 


Publ l^her 


OovfrtimtTil 


Educa t innu 1 


Pol itical 


Internal iona 1 


Otislnefls 


Private 


Other 


Journa Is 


7 1 


H5 






5ff 


58 


43 


83 


56 


Secondary 




















services 


5 




1 


\ 




9 


2 


3 




St4C ISC Id 




i 


20 


I 


\ 


7 


\'J 




I 




'J 


7 


2 


2 


{1 


:« 


7 


2 




Hoportfl 


10 


I 


29 


3 


lit 


10 


33 


2 


23 


ProcoecJlngs 


5 




1 


2 




12 


I 




2 


Rer ten 


1 


2 


2 


8 










0 


Oiherji 


1 


I 


I 


I 


4 


1 


2 


1 






( 100) 


( 100) 


(ino) 


f I00> 


( 100) 


( 100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 




^Roundocl 


percnntdKr^s 


. hiiHuii upon 


thc! nuRihrir 


of torlilt 


beloni(in« to aaoh typ# of 


lllulng 


body, 



Joumali are thus very much a feature of asioolatlonSf which 
produce bj far the Urgeet maaber of them - lllj. The Journal !• alio 
the oalnatay of the serial publishing programmes of educational instit- 
utions (79^) and coBmercial publishers (85?t), but not of govemnent 
bodies f only 40ji of their serial output being in the form of journals f 
this Urgely fits in with wh-t is felt to be the role of the goremment - 
a prorider of. primary material rather -ihan analysis or comment. 

Assoolaticns proride a greater range of publioaticns generally, 
producing large numbers of Journals, seoondary Dervioes, yearbooks, 
reports and proceedings. Commerolal publishers on the olber hand tend 
to speoiallse in Journals and yearbooks. 
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The #ffort of publishing secondary ssrvioss - abstzaoting journals f 
^^etin^; doumalsy bibliogzaiAiieSy etc. - falls erenly aoross the board, 
^^thoU|^ iiuserioally associations produc? the greatest number (70). The 
important role that libraries plajt particularly in producing bibliog- 
Ajibiesy largely explains the relatively high figure of 8^ in the * others* 
coiuom* (Libraries were not one of the chosen issuing body categories). 
It would appear ftom the higji figure for international organisations (8?£) 
*h%t a good proportion of their publishing effort goes tosards the organis- 
ation of the literatuTtt, the international control of the literature has 
fo^ some years been a natter of concern to such organisations. 

Goremasnt bodies and business firms between them account for a 
l^rge proportion (70^) of the statistical bulletins and reports produced 
within the social sciences. International bodies also issue statistical 
tnilletlne, 7^ of the titles they publish fall within this category. 

nearly a third of the serials published by both gcremment bodies 
business firms are reports « usually annual. Associations are also 
significant producers t 10^ of their serial output appearing in this serial 
f^rof and in quantitative terms (149) they are second only to government 
tc^iee (172). 

Monographic series publinhing is by and large the province of 
^4ucational bodies, which account for 61% of the total monographic series 
P^^oduotion. 

laouinj:;;^ body and serial content 

This analysis is of course vory limited , as it shows only that certain 
^exitlB contain certain types of contont, not how omch of each type they 
Oon'^in. A oorial iooued by an aooocir^tion may contain news, but this may 
^present only 1'/ of its content, comp'j,red with 205' of u serial published 
by an aeoool tlon. An analysis of the proportions of each serial dovoted 
to oach type of content would probably show a very different picture, with 
larger dlfforonooo between different iosuing bodies. 
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It has been previously stated that issuing: body- is a good indicator 
of serial form; it iz also a good indicator of serial content. There is 
the •academic* stereotype with len^hy discursive articles and book reviews, 
the'comraf^rcial* stereotype with its magazine format and the • professional* 
stereotype displaying a whole ran^e of nrws features. Looking at the 
relationship b'^tween issuing body and the content of serials (Table 34) it 
is evident that these generalisations contain an element of truth. Kews 
articles fi£:ure prominently in the serials of both associations (38?') and 
commercial publishers (jS?.-)* ^Vhile the figures are identical the nubjcct 
of the news differs. The news found in the publications of associations 
is primarily that ccncemed with the profession - news of meetings and 
personnel, whereas the news fovnd in commercial serials tends to* be topical 
and is more an indication of style than content. 

The article is the ma^lor vehicle of information dissemination for 
all types of institution, althou^ it is moct popular with educational 
institutions, 87?'. of whose serials contain articles. 

Table 49 indicaten the number of different types of content found in 
the serials of each issuing body. It is apparent from the table that 
associations. provide the greatest niunber. 18?' of the serials issued by 
membership bodies feature foxir or more different kinds of content. 



Table 49 Issuing body and the number of features 
contained in a seria l 

No. of Type of Issuinfc Body 
features 

Association Publisher Government Educational , 

organisation- 

% 

[31] 
29 
(27 
8 





• No.of 




No.of 




No.of 




No.of 




serials 




serials 




serials 


serials 


1 


444 


(30: 


1 260 


[32; 


1 278 ( 


[47; 


1 284 


2 


400 


27 


» 233 


29 


\ 181 ( 


31 


267 


3 


377 


25 


1 226 


25 


1 91 ( 




1 264 


4 


187 


13; 


1 70 


[ 9] 


31 1 


: 5; 


1 76 


5 


48 


!ii 


1 11 1 


[1] 






I 22 


6 


29 ( 




12 ( 




t 1 




9 



The poroentages are taken of the total no. of serials of each issuing body 
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14.0 SUBJECT CHAHACTERISTICS AND RELATIONSHIPS 

The examination of the social science serial population on a subject 
basis is one of the most rewarding and also the most difficult of the 
approaches possible with the CLOSSS data. It is difficult to get away irom 
some kind of subject categorisation; people refer to themselves as 
belonging to a subject, subject labels figure significantly in serial titles, 
degrees are awarded in them and university departments are named after them* 
As subject labels are so much a part of the fabric of life they offer many 
avenues for fruitful research. Unfortunately however there are several 
dangers in their use. People's con ^eption of what a subject is varies in 
time and place and according to discipline and thus it is difficult to 
arrive at any form of meaningful consensus. 

Bearing in mind the last comment it is as veil to suomarize 
qnlcklj' th^ method of subject classification. Serials 
were examined internally and up to five descriptors were allocated from 
the subject guide (Table l) to describe the contents. Initially specific 
descriptors were used but b'^cause of variations in interpretation more 
general terms were adopted at a later stage. These terms were mostly 
discipline labels and all subject discussions will be based on the analysis 
of the file at this level. 

As classification was not based upon title a number of serials from 
the Humanities and Sciences, at least apparently so, were included in the 
file. This enabled us to explore the boundaries of the Social sciences in 
a manner, not. possible- if analysis had stopped short, at the title level. 
As more than one descriptor was allowed in the classification of a serial 
it meant that relationships between Social science disciplines could be 
explored, albeit in an elementary manner, 

14.1 Size of the serial literature 

Disciplines or subjects do not constitute a standard unit of size. 
The fact that a cezrtain area of knowledge is given a label and known as a subject 
subject or discipline is only weakly related to the 'size' of the area, 
whether this is measured in terms of publications or in other ways. In any 
case,tho concept of subject is a vague one J 'Economics' is a subject but 
so are subsections of it such as Economic theory or Welfare economics. 
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Tolltical history' is a 'subject' - but so is 'History', vhich embraces 
it, or 'French political history' or 'Electoral history', both of which are 
embraced by it# The followinr: tables must be read in this light. 

Table 50 provides details on the numbers of serials published* 
Column 1 shows the number of serials exclusive to that subject and the final 
column the total number of serials containing information on or about that 
subject. This table is similar to Table 25 but {rives extra information; it 
is inserted here because the text refers closely to it. 

Economics accounts for by far the largest number of serials, 29?' of 
the serial population contains economic information of some kind. Three 
factors can be identified which contribute si{?iif icantly to the ranking 
of Economics, Firstly economic problems occur in all disciplines, secondly 
economic data requires re£:ular and rapid dissenination and the serial form 
is eminently suitable for this, and lastly. Economics is an extremely 
large discipline v;itV. many of its sub-classes bein^ almost, disciplines 
in themselves (Accountancy, Transport economics), 'xlie considerable growth 
in economic interest and concern has also had its effect, 

I'^ch the same can be said of Politics althou^rh to a lesser de.'TTee, 
In many ways the similarities between thene disciplines do not stop here; 
both may be regarded as 'classic' social science disciplines and both have 
a large area of subject iratter in common. 

At the foot of Table 50 lie three kinds of subject, those that are 
less dependent upon serial information, those that do not truly belong to 
the social sciorces but were included because of their inter-disc iplinv.ry 
character, and those that are too small to support large numbers of serials. 
Anthropology and Kistor;/- belong to the first category. Archaeology, 
Architecture, Ergonomics and PViilosopb.y belonr; to the second and Futurology 
and Criminology to the third. 

The number of general aerials in the population is interesting. There 
are 402 of them representing about one twelfth of all the titles on the file. 
Interpretation of this fact must be very cautious, A 'multi-disciplinary' 
serial may be one spanning several fields, or ma- reflect the beginning of 
a new and quite specific field, 'Subjects' are constantly regrouping 
them?5elves into different contents and sizes. To examine this phenomenon 
through the serial literatxire would be a most interesting exercise but was 
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TABLE 50 








V ' 


SUBJ^XT 


co^TPor,ITICN OP the file 








Economics 


Number of serials Number of serials 
wholly that devoted to two or 
subject more subject areas 

1047 (22) 323 (7) 


Total 
1570 (29) 


Politics 


545 


(11) 257 


(5) 


802 


(17) 


Education 


545 


(7) 150 


(5) 


475 


(10) 


Social science 


325 


(7) 77 


(2) 


402 


(8) 


Social policy 


213 


(4) 102 


(2) 


515 


(7) 


Sociology- 


141 


(5) 141 


(5) 


282 


(6) 


Psychology 


212 


(4) 61 


(1) 


275 


(6) 


Linguistics 


171 


(4) 4 


(2) 


265 


(6) 


Geography 


157 


(5) 57 


(1) 


214 


(4) 


Law 


148 


(5) 56 


(1) 


204 


(4) 


r^^rwi ronmpntaT 
planning 


85 


(2) 82 


(2) 


165 


(5) 


Management 


97 


(2) 60 


(1) 


157 


(5) 


Anthropology 


95 


(2) 54 


(1) 


147 


(5) 


History 


71 


(1) ■ 60 


(1) 


151 


(5) 


Librarianship 


79 


(2) 12 
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(2) 


statistics 


54 


(1) 24 


mm 


58 


(1) 


Architecture 


16 


58 


(1) 


54 


(1) 


Criminology 


58 


(1) 14 




52 


(1) 


Archaeology 


25 


(1) 25 




48 


(1) 


Philosophy 


18 


17 




35 


(1) 


Er/ETon oin 1 c s 


7 


10 




17 




Futurology 


5 


1 




6 






(The base for the calculations of each percentage 
l8 the total number of serials with subject 
coding (4761)). 






'fe of less than 1 are not shown 
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of course far beyond the scope of the present study^ The comments that follow 
assume a starting point of a traditional subject breakdown - no other starting 
point was possible* 

14«2 The multi^isciplinary character of social science serials 

In an area such as the Social sciences, with uncertain, shifting subject 
boundaries in which cross-disciplinfiry and interdisciplinary studies proliferate, 
it is perhaps not unexpected thot many serials cover more than one subject # 
365. of the social science serials are what mi^t loosely be called 'multidisciplinary* • 



Table 5I The 


1 ultisubject character of social sciences serials 


oubject 


interdisciplina.ry 
serials 


01 axx suujecu 
serials 


A.nthropolgy 


54 


57 


Archaeology 


23 


48 


Architecture 


58 


70 


Criminology 


14 


27 


Economics 


325 


24 


Education 


150 


27 


Environmental 
planning 


82 


50 


Geo^rraphy 


57 


27 


Histor:/- 


60 


46 


Law 


56 


27 


Libvarianship 


12 


15 


Linguistics 


94 


55 


Management 


60 


58 


Philosophy 


17 


49 


Tolitics 


257 


52 


Psychology 


61 


22 


Social policy 


102 


52 


Social scierce 


77 


19 


Statistics 


24 


41 
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Variations between subjects are considerable (see Table 5l)» 
The non-social science subjects included because of their interdisciplinary 
character, appear, as mieht be expected, amon^^ the subjects with the 
hifijiest number of multi-subject serials. 70?*^ of the architecture serials, 
495^- of the philosophy serials, «and 485^^ of the archaeology serials cover more 
than one subject. Of the truly social science subjects Sociology and Planning 
contain most multi-subject serials. 50?i of the serials in Sociology and 
50?t of the serials in planning cover T?ore than one subject. The interesting 
difference between these two subjects is that while Sociology shares serials 
with other Social science disciplines, planning serials reach outside the 
social sciences to Architecture for their relationships. 

At the other end of the scale we have the self-contained and self- 
sufficient subjects, Librarianship, Criminology and Education, with 
respectively 13?'', 27^- and 27?'' of their serials being multidisciplinary. 

Education, however, is a special case, and not too much weight should 
be lent to the above figures. The strong link between Education and Psychology 
is missing' fron these figures as all educational psychology serials were 
classified directly under Psychology. If we extract these figures we get a 
different picture, with 33^.' of educational serials being multidisciplinary. 

imilarly the multidisciplin ry character of psychology serials falls from 
22?^ to 20?.. 

It is interesting to note that these three 'watertifjit ' subjects are 
also conceivably the most interdisciplinary. All three owe their origin 
to several disciplines with which they may have lost contact. Possibly 
this contact is more evident in citations than in serials' content. 

Table 52 looks more closely at the multi-subject coverage of social- 
science serials. The table establishes exactly what is related to what^ 
and also provides an indication of the strength of the relationship. For 
each subject area two ntunbers are given; one represents the number of 
times a subject is found in association with another^ and the other 
expresses this figure as a percentage of the total nulnber of times that 
subject is associated with all other subjects. 

Each relationship has two sides to it; for instance, althou^ 
there are just 4 associations between Lav and Criminology, this figure 
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TA6LE 52 



Subject Relationships Within 
Serials : Frequency of Association 
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represents $;9?^ of the total number of criminology associations, but only 
7% of the law associations. 

The miati-subject serials of Economics and Politics bring together 
the greatest range of subjects. Via the serials, both subjects are coupled 
with all but three of the subject areas represented on the file. In general, 
a subject's multi-subject serials form a large number of different subject 
relationships, the average for the file being approximately 8. This fact 
emphasises the folly of erecting rigid boundaries around social science 
subject areas. 

As mipjit be expected, the serials of the disciplines whose roots 
lie, wholly or partly, in the humanities (archaeology, philosophy and 
architecture), form the least number of relationships. In the cases of 
archaeolog:^ and arcliitecture, less than 6 relationships are formed, and 
only one relationship is, in terms of frequency of association, really 
important. 

In strict numerical terms, the subjects that are • closest • together 
(i.e. those forming the hi^est number of associations) are politics and 
economics. Theso subjects are foxmd associated in serial titles 109 times. 
It should be reme-bered however that these two subjects are also the two 
largest disciplines in terms of serial numbers. To obtain a relative 
picture we need to express these figures as a percentage of the total 
number of associations made by that subject. Viewed in this manner, the 
closest relationship between subjects are those between architecture 
and planning (81^' association) , linguistics and education (795^ association), 
and management and economics {d&^o association). As has been mentioned, 
the converse is not necessarily true; in the relationship of management 
to economics, the association is only in the region of 155^3. Here we have 
a situation where economics is only partly related to economics. Figure 16 
explores a little further the relationship of other social science 
disciplines to economics. 
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FIGURE 16 

The multi-sub,1ect serials of 

?;cononics and the relationships 
they form 
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PIGDRE 17 

SOCIAL SCIENCE FIRST DEGRESS (HONOURS) OBTAINED AT 
UNIVERSITIES IN G.B. 1925 - 1964 
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14«5 Growth of the social science serial population 

The social sciences have really come into their own as a related 
group of disciplines only in the twentieth century, and their greatest 
growth has been since the Second World War. Fi^re 1? demonstrates one 
manifestation of this growth by tracing the number of first degrees awarded 
in the social science? since 1925* It can be seen that the rapid rise 
in numbers of de^vrees awarded is a phenomenon of recer.u yearsi It is 
partly because of this rapid and very recent growth and partly because 
of the relative ini'ancy and the birth of new areas within the social 
sciences that they are so unstable, and as a result, so difficult to 
defiTie* 

By monitoring the literary products of the varioud social science 
disciplines we may obtain some insights into the nattire and the directions 
of growth. However, such an index, by itself, is of little use; it is only 
one of many indices that monitor the complex process of growth and only 
when used in conjunction with the others is its value realised. 

Serials, becuase they are a relatively speedy form of publication, 
can be reward inc to study. Since they are used so commonly as main 
vehicles of primary communications, serials reflect changes in the size and 
constitution of a subject area. Title counts have been one of the most 
commonly used m»?asures to assess frowth. Unfortunately, althougji title 
counts provide valuable bibliographical information, their bibliomotric 
value has been overstated, and often, misinterpreted. Title counts can 
provide only ver;/ approximate measures of growth and size given the 
differences in size and content that exist between serials. Title infor- 
mation is probably a better guide to the organisation of a subject or to 
the amount of research being done in that, subject than its growth. If 
title information is used in conjunction with the other measures of size 
(pages, physical dimensions, articles,) more accurate statistics of liter- 
ature size can be obtained. 

The following discussion on the growth in the number of serial titles 
published provides no more, than a rough indication of the growth of the 
literature, and thus a (rather router) indication of the growth of the 
subject. Table 53 shows that since 1880 the social sciences havj undergone 
an apparent two stage growth process | the Second World War marking the 
end of the first and the beginning of the second. The first stage, 
spanning 60 years from 1880 until 1940, is one in which although serial 
numbers increased rapidly - many subjects doubling their numbers in the 
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TABLE 53 

Subject Growth 4 Serial Numbers 

Each figure expresses the size of 
the serial population as a percentage 
of the figure for 1970 
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Figure 18 GROWTH RATES : A COCTAnlSOlI 
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ten year time period • the actual size of the serial population remained 
relatively small. In fact Ify the year 1940 the social science serial 
population was only just over a third of what it is today. After 1940 
however the serial population began to' increase much more rapidly. In 
a much shorter period - 30 years - the siae of the population has swelled 
to nearly three times the size it was in 1940# 

Variations between subject growth rates provide much material for 
speculation. If we take the date that each subject group reached half its 
1970 size, we find 3 classes of subjecti those that conform to the 
overall jnedian of thirty years, those that attained their median age before 
this, and those that attained it after. Thus we have two subjects, 
history and statistics, that achieved "maturity" relatively early, and 
three subjects, education, sociology, and linguistics, that have matured - 
that is, reached the median age - only recently. These last 3 subjects 
are the current growth leaders ir, the social sciences. The •mature' 
subject areas are obviously slowing down considerably in their growth 
rates. Compare, for inr^tance, the growth of a relatively mature area 
like history (l^ overall in the last 5 years) with the staggering growth 
of linguistics (ZTfo overall in the same period). Figure 18 illustrates 
the difference between the growth patterns of the •mature* and • immature • 
subject areas. 

We are, however, describing relative growth, and Figure 18 does not 
take account of the fact that actual increases may be similar. (Por 
example, 10 added to 10 is a lOOfo increase; but added to 100 is a lOjto 
increase; in one sense it is the same rate of growth). 

As one might expect, what are commonly considered •established* 
subject areas - archaeology, geography, history, psychology and statistics 
are indeed so; all these areas appear to be undergoing, in serial terms 
that is, a period of consolidation rather than growth. 



14.4 Growth in numbers of pages produced 

As has previously been mentioned, title counts are particularly 
meaningful when used in conjunction with page counts. Figure 19 provides 
a comparison with data derived from both title counts alone, and that 
obtained by taking into account both page size and title numbers. Psychology 
has been used as an example. Vfliat is inmediately noticeable is that the 
growth rates obtained by the two methods are different. Title counts show 
psychology growing at a fairly consistent rate of about 125^ between 10 

year sample time periods. When taken in conjunction with page size, however 
two distinct growth processes appear - a very gradual one of about 7^ until 
1955 and a faster one of about 20}h after 1955* It is clear that we are 
either studying something quite different, or that title counts alone do 
not provide us with very accurate growth and size figures. 12 3 
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Figure 19 

A comparison between the growth rates of serial numbers 
and pages : psychology 

Figures given are percentages • Percentages are based 
upon the 1970 figures for numbers of psychology serials 
on the file (unbroken line) and the 1970 total for 
number of pages in psychology serials (broken line) 
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15 LINGUISTICS: A CASE STUOT 

"Linguistics" says Levi-Strauss, "occupies a special place among 
the social sciences, to whose ranks it unquestionably belongs. It is not 
merely a social science like the others, but rather, the one in which 
by far the greatest progress has been made"^ This view is hardly one 
that would have been heard say, twenty years ago, nor for that matter, is 
it one that many would subscribe to even today. With the use of biblio- 
metric methods we are able, if not to resolve the argument, at least to 
see whether there is any evidence in the literature to support it. 

Linguistic serials bulk relatively large in the file considering 
the size of the discipline. Linguistics ranks eigjith in terms of numbers 
of serials, ahead of some larger disciplines (larger that is in terms of 
numbers studying the subject), notably geography and law. One out of every 
18 serials published in the social sciences belongs to the class li.iguistics. 
The serial form is obviously suited to the needs of the subje^ct - a sure 
sign of a discipline with a high turnover of ideas, or indeed, oi a, discipline 
in which much research is being conducted. Unquestionably linguistics 
is a subject on the move. Using as an indicator the number of serials 
^ published at various time intervals (Table 55) we note two features lead 

to this conclusion. • - 

Firstly, as a proportion of the social science serial population, 
lingiiistic serials have grown significantly since 1880. Then they represen- 
ted only 45:'^ of the serial population, while today that figure is 65i; this 
increase has come at a time when most other social science disciplines are 
also growing considerably. Secondly, linguistics is the current social 
science growth leader. During: the period I965-7O the subject experienced a 
staggering overall growth rate of 27?^. Further, rapid growth has been a 
feature only of recent years; prior to 1955 the subject registered an 
annual growth rate of somewhat under IjS. This was at a time when many 
social science disciplines were in the process of doubling their numbers 
of serials. The beginnings of rapid growth appear to coincide with the 
spread of the structuralist doctrines, and the realisation that linguistics 
had much to offer, especially in regard to methodology, to other disciplines. 

Figure 20 traces the growth of linguistics during the twentieth 
century. To provide a more realistic view of growth, and to put it in 
context, the page length of the journal Language has also been noted, over 

^ Levi-Strauss, C Structural Anthropology . Basic Books, London I965, 
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PIGimE 20 

Linguistics : Growth trends of the Serial 
population (as demonstrated by number of 
titles issued and the number of pages 
published by the journal 'LanguageO^ 
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the same time period. The addition of the paf^e length data further 
emphasises the rapid growth of the subject. 

The growth of linguistics is as startling for its magnitude as it is 
for its direction, Gro^rth has not been completely self-contained; it has 
often manifested itself in the f^orm of overspills onto other disciplines. 
35/' of all ling'.iistics serials carry information that may be classed as 
other than linf:iiistics. Fi/^e 21 shows which disciplines attract the 
most attention from lin,7uistiC8. The strength of the relationship is 
represented dia^mnatically, i;:ducation is by far t'^-e 'closest' discipline 
to lin^istics, as these two subjects are paired on no less than 77 occasions, 
accotuiting for 79? of all linguistic subject associations. This does not 
necessarily mean that there is a close relationship between education and 
linguistics; but it probably illustrates that there is a lot of information 
on language teaching, a different matter. 

The interdisciplinary nature of the subject is further emphasised 
when the nximber of subjects wJth which it forms relationsliips is considered. 
Ten subject areas (Fi(?r:ure 2l) have somet:.ing in conmon with lin'-uistics. 
It is probably true to say that the interdisciplinary character of lin^Tuistics 
as we srre it today, is rore the result of the interest of other disciplines 
in linguistics, rather than vice versa. As Levi-Strauss has pointed out, 
"a linguistic journal like Word cannot confine itself to the illustration 
of strictly lin{,\iistic theories and points of view; it must also welcome 
psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists, eager to learn and under- 
stand the theories and methodologies of linguistics" 

Iiinguif=!tics is an area in which two different approaches to the subjr-ct 
the historical and the experimental, exist. These approaches each demand 
a particul- r form of presentation and publication; their needs are quite 
different. V/e thus have two distinct publishing patterns in linguistics, 
the twice-yoarly, and the quarterly. The twice-yearly publishing pattern, 
which 21'/'. of the serials follow, is ver^r much a feature of disciplines in 
which the historical approach is favoured. In histor^r for instance, 17/' 
o.r the serials follow the twice-yearly pattern. The quarterly pattern, on 
the other hand, to vhich 30?' of the linguistic serials belong, is popular 
with 'scientific' disciplines like psychology, in which 46^- of the serials 
are publi??hed quarterly. 



Levi-:"trauss, op. cit. 
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FIGURE 21 

Linguistics and its subject relationships 
(as indicated by coupling subjects in 
ntulti-subject serials) 
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Size and distance indicate the strength 
of the relationship 
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The Joun^al form is the most important and popular method of 
transmitting serial information* In fact 9 the journal is more of a 
feature in linguistics than in any other discipline, and accounts for 
92% of the serials published. The subject's serial stereotype is a 
quarterly Journal, a publication stiiibed to carrying current ideas (as 
opposed to information) and to ensuring continuity of discussion. 

The content of a linguistic' serial is almost as predictable as its 
form. The majority of the serials cany between two and three tjv^a of 
feature, which are usually articles, book reviews, and news items. The 
range is limited in that few featuores are offered, and, of those that are, 
articles take up almost all the space available. Review articles are very 
much the hallmark of a linguistic serial - as many as 4190 carry them. This 
tells us something quite interesting about the subject. The function of a 
review article is to consolidate, survey and explain progress that has been 
made during a poxticiilar time period. They are found most frequently 
in subject areas where progress is either very rapid or occuring on a 
broad ftont. In these situations it is only the review articles that 
can. eep people in touch with events. The assumption must be made, and we 
have seen other evidence to support this, that linguistics is such a 
rapidly progressing subject. 

The issuing of linguistic serials is largely the responsiT)ility 
of three types of organisations - educational institutions, associations, 
and commercial publishers. These three types of organisations account for. 
90?^ of &11 serial output. The degree of involvement of educational 
institutions (35?^) and associations (28^) is in line with the general 
picture for * academic* social science subjects; the difference comes 
however with the involvement of coimnercial publishers. They issue 279^ of 
all linguistic serials, a figure well above the social science norm (l8^) 
and one second only to architecture (33^)» It is not suprising of course 
to find commercial investment on this scale given that lanmaage is of 
vital importance in every field of human endeavour and given how much 
store we set by it. It is also possible that the commercial Interest 
could be a case of Jumping on the growth bandwagon v commercial publishers 
can respond much more quickly than associations and educational institutions. 

It has been suggested that linguistics has become more scientific 
in the last ten years or so and that this has radically changed its 
publication structure. Certainly the advent of an experimental approach 
means that more research can be done and written up, whereas history 
theory and observation are all more limited in the publications they can 
produce. So if the assumption is correct this would help to. explain 
(a) the growth, (b) the contents and (c) the review articles. 
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GLOSSABY OF BOCUMENTATION TERMS - SERIALS 



ABSTRACT JOURNAL 

ACCESSIONS LIST 
AU'lANAC 

AmLS 
ANNUAL 

ANNUAL REPORT 

BIBLIGGRAFHY 

BOOK REVIEW LIST 

BULLETIN 
CALENDAR 

CATALOGUE 



A printed periodical containing abstracts and 
complete bibliographic citations of publications, 
usiaally appearing in a given subject field or 
fields. 

A printed record, usually serial, of the additions 
to the stock of a library. 

An annual publication usually containing a 
calendar, frequently accompanied by astronomical 
data and general statistical data relating to 
the year for which it is issued. 

A serial publication recording events of a year, 
transactions of an organisation or progress in 
a special field. 

A serial which appears once a year, containing 
ms^terial particularly relevant to the year in 
which it is issued. 

An annual publication containing a brief account 
of the activities of an organisation dtiring that 
year, much of the data often presented in a 
statistical form. 

A printed listp often a serial publication, that 
lists publications related to a subject, period, 
author or some other unifying concept, containing 
aorroal descriptions of these publications. 

k serial publication which consists of critical, 
occasionally descriptive, appraisals of mono- 
graphs, usually current and related to a subject 
field. 

A publication, usually serial, containing 'official' 
or 'authoritative* topical information. - 

A publication, usually serial, giving details of 
events or discussions in the order in which they 
are to take place. Usually much of the inform- 
ation is given in a statistical or tabular form. 

A publication, sometimes serial, giving formal 
details of a list of documents, arranged according 
to some definitive plan. It records and describes 
the resources or a collection, library or group of 
libraries. 
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CITATIONS INDEX 



An index, usually serial, of published documents 
in which each document citation is listed tmder 
the name of the author of each of the earlier 
documents cited in the bibliography appended to 
the later paper being indexed^ Such an index 
usually gives the rest of the document citation 
after each author's name and may be accompanied 
by various types of cross reference index prepared 
from the same material* 



CONTENTS LIST 
BULLETIN 



CONTINUATION 



DIGKST 



DIRECTORY 



A periodical publication consisting of copies of 
the contents lists of selected periodicals, 
usually for a specific subject area. 

A work designed to continue or supplement another, 
and having a formal relationship with the original, 
e.g. common authorship, common title or subtitle, 
or expressed intention to continue or supplement it* 

A publication, sometimes serial, consisting of 
summaries of information on a single topic, or on 
a number of related topics. 

A list, often serial, of persons or organisations 
systematically or alphabetically arranged giving 
some information about the single xmits, usually 
at least addresses. 



FIXED PrUICD REPORT See REPORT (fixed period) 



INDEX TO RESEARCH/ 
THESES 



INDh^ING JOimNAL 



An ordered reference list, often serial, providing 
summaries of research in progress or recently 
completed. 

A periodical publication systematically indexing 
the contents of a number of serials or other 
documents relating to a particular subject field 
or locality. 



JOWNAL 
MAGAZINE 



See PERIODICAL 

A periodical publication intended chiefly for the 
general reader. Magazines are usually published 
by commercial organisations, at frequent inter- 
vals and often include illustrative material. 



MONOGRAPHIC SERIES 



See SERIES 



NEWSPAPER A periodical publication, usually published daily, 

issued on newsprint and containing general news 
coverage rather than being oriented toward specific 
subject matter. 

NEWSLETTER A periodical usually published by an organisation 

containing ciurrent information of interest to its 
members. Much of the contents consist ot numerous 
short news items. The publication usually appears 
at frequent intervals. 
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PERIODICAL 



FROCEEDINGS 



RETORT (fixed period) 



A type of serial in which the parts (called issues) 
usually appear more, frequently than annually 
(ther6 are some exceptions) and are generally 
characterised by two or more of the following 
features : 



(iii) 



regularity of publication 
consecutive and systematic numbering 
and dating 

variety of contents and contributors, 
both within each issue and from one 
issue to another. 



A publication, often serial, containing the texts 
of papers comm\micated to a conference, society 
or institution and sometimes also reporting or 
transcribing discussions arising from the papers 
and business transactei in connection with them, 

A serial publication that appears at regular stated 
intervals (often annually), containing an account 
of the activities of an organisation during the 
time interval stated. 



SERIAL 



SERIES 



STATISTICAL 
BULLETIN 



A publication of indefinite duration appearing in 
sequence (regularly or not), tmder a common title, 
the order of issues being ascertainable from 
numbers or dates appearing in each issue. The term 
embraces periodical and series, also generally, 
those types of publication such as yearbooks, 
almanacs and some directories in which the success- 
ive parts are essentially revised or updated editions 
of the preceding parts, published at relatively 
frequent or more or less regular intervals, 

A type of serial in which the parts are generally 
characterised by 



(i) distinctive part titles in addition to a 
series "statement 
(ii) the inclusion of only a single work, or a 
closely regulated group of works, in each 
part 

the absence of predetermined intervals in 
the issue of successive parts 



(iii) 



A publication, usually serial, containing 'official' 
or 'authoritative' topical information held in a 
statistical form. 



YEARBOOK 



A type of serial designed to present a body of 
reference material relating to specific years, or 
intended to be revised at ann\xal intervals. 
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APPENDIX 2 



LIBRARIES VISITED DURING FIELD DATA COLLECTION: 
an analysis of serial resources 

1 . ADVERTISING ASSOCUTION LIBRARY i 
Abford House, Wilton Road, London SWIV INJ 

Small library / Information^ division With a good serial 
collection, approximately 100 titles, covering: advertising 
media and marketing. Majority of titles English language 
and current - limited backruns. Nearly all titles on open 
access and there is plenty of working space. No printed 
list of serial holdings is available, 

2, BRITISH LURARY LENDING DIVISION 
Boston Spa, West Yorkshire 

The largest collection of current social science serials 
in the country— in the region of 8,000 titles. The 
collection covers all the recognised social sciences* 
Psychology is particularly well represented. Coverage of 
forgeign language serials is excellent, superior to that 
of mai^ of the more established collections. The United 
States and Eastern Europe are particularly well represented. 
Backruns of most serials are incomplete, especially serials 
published prior to 1950. Annml reports, proceedings and 
secondary ser ce publications are ver^*" well covered. In 
using the BLLD^s collection one is likely to be inconvenienced 
on two counts - (i) because the BLLD is a lending library 
many of the more popular and ciirrent serials will be on loan - 
(ii) most of the serials are not in bound volumes and this 
greatly reduces the speed of searching. Working conditions on 
the whole are favourable thougji limited opening hours can prove 
very restrictive. Althou£^ a printed serials list does exist, 
Current serials received by the BLU) ^ it should be pointed out 
that it does not present a full picture of the serial resources 
as it does not include dead serials. 

3. BRITISH LIBRARY OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCIElvCE, 

London School of Economics, Houston Street, London WC2 

The library houses a very large collection of social science 
serials, about 24 f 000 in number. 

The collection is very strong in economics, 
politics, statistics and sociology and adequate in in psych- 
ology, geography and anthropology. There is good, though 
variable coverage of fon»ign language serials. European 
serials are particularly well represented. Most serials have- 
complete or long backruns and one of the most important 
features of the collection is its inclusion of a large number 
of dead serials. Because the collection includes much older 
material and some of the less common forms of serial proceed- 
ings, reports etc., it is particularly valuable for retro- 
spective searching. 
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The serial collection is scattered throughout a large number 
of rooms, the bulk of it being held in the stacks. This 
restricts and disrupts searching considerably* Working 
conditions are poor • the li>)rary is short of space and very 
crowded. A serials catalogue does exist with a subject 
approach! a printed list is in preparation. 

DEPABTMENT OP EDUCATION LIBRARY 
Elizabeth House 9 York Road, London SEl 

A large (about 600 serials) and wide ranging collection of 
Education serials is held by the library. The value of the 
collection is enhanced considerably by the favourable working 
conditions. Education is interpreted veiy broadly and conse- 
quently fringe areas like psychology, sociology and librarian- 
ship are fairly well represented. The library houses a very 
good collection of British and Foreign government serials. 
A good deal of the material held is placed on open access and 
as a result full use can be made of its quite considerable 
resources* A jnrinted serials list is available. 

DEPARTMENT OP EKPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY LIBRARY 
11/12 St James's Square, London SWl 

Approximately 56O serials relating in the main to labour 
relations, safety, welfare, industrial economics and public 
administration are held by the library. Coverage tends to be 
good for UK and USA publications but sketchy for other countries. 
Few foreign language serials are held* ^The material held tends 
to be that published by governments or , semi-official bodies. 
Few academic serials are held but there is a small collection 
of secondary services* The collection tends to be scattered 
and serials are. not always easily available* Backruns tend 
to be short, few titles are held indefinitely*-., 



DEPARTI-iENT OF ENVTRONJ'nCNT LIBRARY . \^ 
2 Marsham Street, London SWl 

The total periodical holdings number 2,600, 2,200 of these 
being current titles** The subjects best represented in the 
collection are public administration, planning and transport 
econcmics* The library takes a large number of foreign 
language serials - about 400. It is the practice of the library 
to build up backruns of 'core* serials only- Only a proportion 
of the serials are held on open access, the rema.inder are 
housed in the stacks. Working conditions are adequate, thou^ 
sli^tly cramped* A printed list of periodicals held is 
available. 

DEPARTOOTT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 
1 Victoria Street, London SWIH OET 

The number of current serials held by the libraries servicing 

the DTI is 4^250. Very few non-current serials are held. 

The sheer size of thtf collection makes it an invaluable source 
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of serial infomation in economics, particularly of data 
held in a statistical form. Generally speaking the library 
takes very few serials in foreign languages, thou^ it does 
tfi^e statistical serials from all over the world. 

Retention of back niimbers of serials varies considerably 
but in the main the serials that are held for a long period 
fall in the following categories core journals, statis- 
tical serials, and law reports. There is no printed list 
of serial holdings. 

msTirrrTE of advanced legal studies library 

University of London, 25 Russell Square (l7 Russell Square 
fjfom Sunmer 1975) i London WCIB 5DR 

A comprehensive collection of law serials is maintained at 
the Institute for use in post-graduate research. Over 2000 
• titles are currently taken by the library, including series 
of legislation, law reports, digests of cases and periodicals. 
There are comprehensive collections for the British Isles ^ 
and for British and former Bri. *sh jt'Tisdiction overseaai. 
The major American law reports are taken and there is an 
excellent collection of Aoerican urdversity and other law 
reviews comprising some 3B0 titles. The na^jor series of 
legislation, law reports ?Jid periodicals are taken for 
Western European law and there is also a significant collect- 
ion of international lav eeirials. A selection of Latin 
American titles is received* A few titles in fields peri- 
pheral to law are taken as, for example, public administ- 
ration, international affairs, crimii^ology. It is the 
policy of the library to acquire complete backruns of most 
titles as and when avr Z t.ility and the financial situation 
allow. 

The current serial titles are classed and shelved with the 
monographs for the Jurisdiction or subject to which they 
relate and are shelved adjacent to the reading areas. 
Dead serials, with some exceptions, are shelved in the 
basement stocks. Working conditions will be excellent 
after the move to a new purpose built library in 1975« 

The Library's periodical holdings as at 1968 are listed 
in the Institute's Union List of Legal Periodicals # 2nd ed. 
1968. The Union List of Commonwealth and South African Law . 
1963, the Union List of United States Law Literature . . 
2nd ed. 1967f the Union List of West European Legal 
Literature . 1966, and the Union List of Air and Space Laiw 
Literature, 2nd ed. 1975 # give the Library's holdings of 
legislation, law reports and digests for the jurisdictions 
and subjects covered, at the time of publication. The last 
two lists include relevant periodicals in addition to other 
types of serials. 
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9. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION LIBRARY 

University of London, 11-13 Rldgmount Street, London WCIE 7AH 

A very large number of serials are held ly the library, 
current titles alone numbering 1,700. While education Is 
best represented, good collections exist for the fields of 
sociology and psychology. The largest nimiber of the publi- 
cations are British. A good deal of the material Is held 
In the stacks cuid various stores vhlch makes searching diffi- 
cult. In comparison, the DES ^brary (the other major 
llbraxy specializing In Education In London) working conditions 
are poor. 

10. INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH LIBRARY 
University of London, Senate House, London WCl 

The total serial holdings number about 600. of vhlch ^00 are 
current serials. The subjects represented are history of 
Western Europe and Wester European expansion overseas. The 
library subscribes to a large nimber of foreign language 
serials, 171? In all. The library holds complete of near complete 
runs of most titles. Working conditions are good and most of 
the serials are accessible. There Is no printed list of serial 
holdings • 

11. LANGUAGE TEACHING LIBRARY 

20 Carlton House Terrace, London SWIY 5AF 
(British Council English Teaching Information Centre - 
official address 10 Spring Gardens, London SWIA 2BN - and 
Centre for Ibformatlon on LaAguage Teaching and Research) 

With a collection of approximately k30 serial titles the 
library offers one'^of the most comprehensive collections 
of serials In the fields of linguistics and language 
teaching. Approximately 370 of these Are ciureht serials 
of vhlch 127 are In foreign languages. Generally speaking 
It Is the policy of the library to build up backruns of 
serials and In consequence the majority of serials have 
complete backrxins. The bulk of serials are on open access 
and easily consulted. Working conditions are excellent 
A duplicated list of serial holdings Is available. 

12. NATIONAL TTSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH LIBRARY 
2 Dean Trench Street, Smith Square, London SWl 

The total serial holdings of the NIESR library are 600,'of vhlch ^00 
are current. The bulk of the serials relate to economics. 
The Library Is a valuable source for statistical serials 
annual reports and some of the more obscure monographic series. 
Vnlted States publications are partlcxxlarly veil represented. 
Of the 500 current serials taken, 80 are foreign language 
titles. The library holds long runs of a number of *core' 
Journals, othervlse the material Is discarded after a time 
Interval. No list of serials held exists. 
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13. BOYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE LIBRARY, 
6 Burlington gardens, London WIX 2EX 

The library takes currently 6 50 titles covering all asjiccts 
of anthropology. A large number of these are foreign language 
serials. The collection is the moBt comprehensive in i;he 
country. Backruns are conplete for nearly all the titles 
held. A printed list of serial holdings is available. It 
was last published in December 1968, and is updated by an 
annual listing. 

lU. ROYAL "GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
Kensington Gore, London SWT 2AR 

600 current titles covering the fields of geography and travel 
are taken by the library. Subscriptions are made to foreign 
language serials. Generally speaking backruns tend to be 
long and complete. In addition retrospective searching is 
further assisted by the large number of 'dead* titles held. 
Most of the material is on open access and easily Mcessible. 
Working conditions are very good with plenty of space for 
consultation. No list of serial holdings is available. 

15. ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS LIBRARY, 
Chatham House, 10 St James's Square, London SWl 

About 650 Journals are currently taken, many being in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Russian. The subject sovered are 
international politics, economics and Jurisprudence. All lapsed 
Jouir.als and all files pre-1960 are in the stacks in another 
building. There are no statistics available for Journals no 
longer taken nor for serials other than Journals. 

16. ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AIKENISTRATION LIBRARY 
Hamilton House, Mabledone Place, London WCIH 9BD 

A small but relatively comprehenisve collection of serials. 
Approximately 100 periodicals are taken, 71 of these being 
current. In addition howeVer the library takes a large 
number of Government reports. The collection of annual reports 
is particularly good. Public administration and general politics 
are the main fields of interest. No foreign language serials 
are held. It is the practice of the library to build up backruns 
of most titles. Most of the material 
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APPEKDIX 3 

BIBLIOGEAPHIES CONSULTED DURING EDITING OP CLOSSS MTA 

Abstracting servi ces : social acleneea^ hnmftn^t^An ^ The Hague, 
International Federation for DociUEentation, 1969# 

Abstracting services In science^ technology, medicine, agriculture, 
social sciences and the humanities ^ The Hague, International 
Federation for Documentation, 1965, 

Ayer, N W and iSonsV Directory of newspapers and perlodlcala , 
Philadelphia, Ayer Press, 1972. 

Bibliography of social science perlodloalB and monograph series . 
Washln^on D C, Government Printing Office, 1961- (U.S. Department 
of Commerce Foreign social science bibliographies series). 

Boehm^ E H and Adolphus, L. Historioal periodicals : an annotated 
world list of historical and related serial publications . Santa 
Barbara, Clio Press, 196I, 

British union catalogue of periodicals . London, Dutterworth, 1955- 

Camp, W L. Guide to periodicals in education . Metuchen, Scarecrow 
Press, 1968<, 

Canadian serials directory . Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1972. 

Catalogue colleo tif dee periodloues < du debut du XVII siecle a 19^9 . 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 1973 i 4 vols. 

Catalogue of periodicals, annual and special series currently received 
at the Un ited Nations Library^ Geneva . Geneva, United Nations^ 1973 . 

Commonwealth directory of periodloale t a guide to soientifio . 
technical and professional periodicals published in the developing 
coxintrie s of the commonwealth . London, Commonwealth Secretariat, 1975 

Current A ustralian serials . 7th ed. rev. Sydney, National Library 
of Australia, 1972. 

Current Danish periodicals t a select list . Copenhagen, The Royal 
Library, 1965. 

Current serial s t available in the imlversity library and in other 
libraries connected with the university . Cambridge, University Library. 
1974, 2 vols. 

Current a erials received by the NLL. March 1971 . London, HMSO, 197I. 

Dawson, W & Sena. Complete stock list ; books and .loumala . Folkestone . 
Dawson, 1973* 

Educational jperlodlcals . Paris, Unesoo. 1963. 
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Erdelyi, G and Peterson, A P. A checklist of German language eerlals 
and series currently received in the Stanford University Llbrarie8 # 
Stanford, Stanford University, 1967# (Hoover Institution Bibliograph- 
ical Series)* 

Harris, C D and Pellmann, J D International list of geographical 
serials , 2nd ed. Chicago, University of Chicago, 1971 (University 
of Chicago, Department of Geography, Research PapercNo* 138)« 

Irregular serials and annuals : an International directory « 2nd ed« 
New York, Bowker, 1972. 

Katz, B. Magazines for libraries . 2nd ed. New York, Bowker, 1972. 

Latin American economic and social 'serials . London , Bingley, 196$ 0 

List of periodicals . Santa Barbara, Clio Press, 1969. 

New serial titles . Washington, Library of Congress, 1955- 

Newspaper press directory . London, Benn Brothers Ltd., 1973. 

Newspapers and magazines of the USSR for 1974 ^ Moscow, V/O 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 1974* 

Newspapers and periodicals from Romania ^ Bucharest, Rompresilatelis, 
1972. 

Psychology ; world list of specialised periodicals . Paris, Mouton 
and Maison des Sciences de I'Homme, I967. 

Revues et periodiaues de langue Francaise . Paris, Librairie Hachette, 
1973. 

Rodgers, F. Serial publications in the British parliametary papers 
1900-69 ; a bibliography . Chicago, American Library Association, 
1971. 

Standard periodical directory . New York, Oxbridge Publishing Co. 
1972. 

Ulrich's international periodicals directory . 15th ed. , 1974-75t 
New York, 1974. 

Union list of legal periodicals ; a location guide to holdings of 
legal periodicals in libraries in the United Kingdom . 3rd. ed. London, 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, I966. 

University of London Library. List of current periodicals . London, 
University of London Library, 1969. 

White, C M. Sources of information in the social sciences . New Jersey, 
Bedminster Press. 1964; 

Vesenyi, P E. European periodical literattire in the social sciences 
and the humanities » Metuchen. Scarecrow Press. 1969^ 

Willing' s European press guide # 1973 . London, James Willing Ltd. 1973. 
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Vllllng^s press guide 1975 # London, James Willing Ltd. 1973* 

Woodworth, D Guide to current British .loumals . ' London, Library 
Assoc'iation, 1970. 

World list of social science Deriodicals . 3rd ed. Paris, Unesco, 
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a) FUot 8bMt 



DISISS - SERIALS VkTk REOORDINO SHEET 



PLEASE WOTE (1) When working in the field collect data where poaalble from inapectlon of coplea and the 
catalogue of aeriala where available 

(2) Checking from publlahed bibllographlea will be done latar by the editora, eapeclally for 
Itema-nof marked- (♦) - - 

(3) Do not Bpend more than 5-10 rainutea on any problem. Rechecking will be done later by 
editora. Try and collect at leaat thoae marked (*) 



KAME or COLLECTOR 



LIBRARY WHERE 
DATA COLLECTED 



VOLUME (OR ISSUE(S)) OF ITEM FROM WHICH DATA RECORDED ON THIS SHEET REFERS (FARTICUURLY QUESTIONS: (lO) , (I2> , 
(13), (14). (15). (16), (17) , (18) and (19), WHEKE THE DATA IS VOLUIC/ISSUB SPECIFIC 



VOLUME 



ISSUES (Where data doea not apply to whole volume) 



DATE 



DATA ELEMENTS 



THE ITEMS (*) SHOULD BE THE MINIMUM RECORDED 



*(1) TITLE (In rull. na It 

appeora currently) 



(2) ALTERNATIVE TITLE (S) 



(3) FORMER TITLE(S) 



•(4) 



TITLE IN ENGLISH IF 
DIFFERENT FROM (I) 



(5) PUBLISHER 



(6) PUBLICATION SPONSOR 



(i) Cofwnarcial 

(ii) Laarned aooiaty or profaaalonal body 

(ill) : (i) ♦ (li) 

(Iv) Oovarnment 

(v) State monopoly 



(vl) Educational Inatltution 

. (vii) ; (11) ♦ (vl) 

H) (vlil) : (1) ♦ (vi) 

(ix) Privata body or firm 

f (x) International organlaation 

Others I 
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«(7) BtOINNINO Mn 



«(S) BNDIMf QAn, IF ANY 
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(9) rm or issuing body 



ERIC 



AiiocUtlon(s), g] 
Society, Prof. Body 
(M«mb«rihlp initni) 
Publisher QQ 



Government 
(National, Local) 
Educational Inititution 
Polltical/preiiure groupa 



OTICRS (Description/ type) 



Interaetlonal OrgMUMtioa Tf\ 

(I.e., UN, nc, miD) 

r our 1 ca l/bueta— ewterpriee B] 

Private/individual Jm 



(10) PUBLISHER (Name) 



(11) COUNTRY OF PUBLICATION 



See list 



« (12) TYPE OF SERIAL 



Periodical {Tj Monographic aeriea 



* (13) DESCRIPTION OF SERIAL (Tick one category) 



Periodical Journal 
Abatracti 
I ndexea 
Contenta list 
Book reviews 



B 

c 

1 



Bibliography 
Statiitica 

Index to reaearch/thesee 
Yearbook 



OTHERS (Indicate type) |q| 



Fixed period report 
Conference proceedingi 
Legal/legiilation, report articles 
Cases and case notes «V' 
Accessions list 

Monographic series 



Articles 
Abstracts 
I ndexes 

Bibliographies 



Contents lists 
BcmH* reviees and new 
c] /,jHi>llcations (not 
p] advertisements) 

Conference proceedings 



Cases and case notes 
Accessions lists 
News articles 
Review articles 

Statistics 



OTHERS (Indicate type) [ff) 



« (15) ABSTRACTS WITH ARTICLES (Tick in boxes) 

All aain articles (T) Some [») 



None g} 



T 
K 

L_ 

H 

P 



* (14) NATURE OF CONTENTS (Indicate major categories by cross and minor features by tick) 

♦f - 

T\ Contents lists (f] 
p Baok* reviees and new 

i&l 



* (16) LANQIM(JZ(S) OF CONTSKTS 



See list 



* (17) ASSMSIBNr 07 8UBJSCT OONTIirr (Take as gnldsnce the prepared list of sabjeet headings) 

See list 



^ (18) NUMBER or ARTICLES IN 1969 
(Listed naln articles in 
index/list of contents) 



(19) 8UB8CII1PT10N PXICB (19S9) 
(Please indicate where 
alternative data la used) 



(20) C0VERA(2E BY INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING SERVICES (Where this is listed wlthla the 1 
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Ifilz] sheet 



DISISS - SKRIALS lATA RECORDING SHEET 



PLEASE NOTE (1) When working in the field collect data where posilbXe from Ingpectlon of copleg 



and the catalogue (>£ ieriajs where available 

(2) Checkinc from published biblloRraphics will be done at the editing stage, 
especially for items not marked (♦) 

(3) Do not spend more than 5 - 10 minutes on any "problem. Rechecking~wni~be~ddhe 
later nt the editing stage. Try and collect at least those data elements 
marked (*) 



VOLUiffi (OR ISSUE(S)>0F ITEM FROM WHICH DATA RECORDED ON THIS SHEET REFERS (PARTICUWRLY QUESTIONS: 
(7). (12). (13). (14). (15). (16). (18). (19) and (20)), WHERE THE DATA IS VOLUME/ISSUE SPECIFIC 



NA.\ffi OF 
COLLECTOR 



LIBRARY WHERE 
DATA COLIXCTED 



VOLUME 



ISSUES (where data docs not 

apply to whole volume) 



DATE 



DATA ELEMENTS 



THE ITEMS (*) SHOULD BE THE MINIMUM RECORDED 



* (1) TITLE (In full, as it ;4ppcars currently) 



* (2) TITLE IN ENGLISH IF DIFFERENT FROM (I) 



(3) ALTER^^ATIVK TITL£:(S) 



(4) PREVIOTJS TITLE (j) 



* (5) BEGINNING DATE 



♦ (6) ENDING DATE, IF ANY 



♦ (7) FREQUENCY/ISSUES PER ANNUM (Indicate year taken) 



(B) ISSUING BODY 
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(9) COUNTRY OF PUBLICATION 



•do) 


NUMBER OF ISSUES PER ANNUM 






•(11) 


TYPE OF SERIAL 


Perlodlcil j] 


MonoRriphlc lerlea 



♦(12) TYPE OF .\ATERUL 



Jour nil 

Abatracts 

Indexes 

Content! liit 

Book review 

Bibliography 

Statlatlca 

Others 



Index to reaearch/theaea 
Yearbook 

Fixed period report 
Conference proceedinga 
Legal (legialatlon, report, 

artlclea) 
Caaea and case notea 
Acceaalona list 

Monographic series 



I 

i 



p 



"(13) NATURE OF CONTENTS 

Indlcote three main oreaa 
by a croaa . Tick for 
minor features 



Articles 

Abstracts 

Indexea 

Btbliographiea 
Contents liats 
Book revlewa and 
new publlcatlona 
(Not advertiaament) 



c 

m 



Statistics 

Conference proceedings 
Csses and case notes 
Accessions lists 
News articles 
Review srtlcles 

Others 



n 

IS 

M 



•(14) LANGUAGE (S) OF CONTENTS 



(15) SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (1969) 

(Please indicate where 
alternative doto ia used) 



(16) COVEnAOE BY INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING 
SERVICES (Where this ia liated within 
the item) 



♦(17) ABSTRACTS WITH ARTICLES 




*(18) NUMBER OF ARTICLES in 1969 






(Liated main article in index/liat of contents) 


All mnln articlaa [T] 


Nona [2] 




Sone 2 







•(19) AssEssMErrr of subject content 



Taka aa guidance tha prepared list 
of aubjaot headings In tha Manual 
and uae or modify accordingly 
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c) Hew Sheet 

c^osss 

100 1 

Title % 

101 I 



subtitle (02) alternative tltle(s) (05) previous title(s) (04-) 



Issuing Body 



] Beg. date 



End. date 
3 X cont. 



- doubtful 



No. of issues per yr: 
|07 J 



X irregularly 

G every 2 yrs. 

H every 5 jTrc. 

Z other 



08 



EL 



Publisher 



10 



09 Issuin/^ Body 


13 Desc.of serial i!13 cont.) 


14 Besc. of cents. 


Soc, Assoc. A 
Publ B 
Gov C 
Educ. Inst. D 
Polit. gr. E 
Int. org. P 
Cora/Bus G 
Priv/lndiv H 
Other I 


1 only allov;ed 


(underline main ones 
and rln/r minor) 


Jml A 
Absts B 
Indexes C 
Cont lists D 
Bk reviews E 
Bibliog P 
StatD G 
Ind/res/th H 
Yearbook I 


Pixed period rpt J 
Conf. proc - — ' K 
Legal (Legis) L 
Case notes li 
Access .list N 
Mono series P 
Others Q 


Articles A 
Abstrs B 
Indexes C 
Biblios D 
Cents list E 
Bk revs P 
Conf proc G 
Crtr^o nts H 


Acc list I 
WcvfE art J 
Hev art K 
Stats 1 
Others 11 



Co\mtry_ 



12 



1 " Periodical 

2 m Ilonogr^hic series 



[rr 



EI 



E 



Languages^ 



Subjects^ 



1 All ) 

2 «■ Som/=5j Abstracts 



ITo. of articles a yea r 

|1B I 
A I services 



EI 



Price 



1 ^'-^-^ " 

"4 vsa.loAiV 'Vaoi' 



20 



] c 
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Appendix 3 MTA TET PROCEDURES 



Fi«ld Desoriptlon 
Code of ?ield 



Soscrlptlon of oontenta of fields and the data 
vet or translation performed 



01 



02 
03 
04 
05 

06* 



07 



08 
09+ 

10 
11-f 

12* 
13* 
14+ 



CLOSlSHiunber 
(Reoord nuaber) 



Title 



Subtitle 

Alternative Title(^) 
Prerioufl TitleCs) 
Beginning Date 

Ending Bate 



Frequenoy of 
publioation 
(isBuee per year) 



Issuing Body or 
Bodies 

Type of Issuing 
Body 



Pul)lisher(s) 

Covntry or Countries 
of Publioation 



Type of Serial 



Description of 
Serial 

Hature of Contents 



Five digit number* For old fomsat data, this number is 
followed by an X and all subsequent field oodes are converted 
to their new format equivalents , see Appendix 4* 

One field only must be present, and may contain up to 250 
valid chazacters. A check message is printed if the data 
contains less than 4 characters* The valid character set 
contains the following characters: space. , (-*) letters 
A to Zand numbers 6 to 9» * 

Only one field is allowed and is vetted as for field CI. 

Field may be duplicated. Each field is vetted as for field 01 

Field may be duplicated. Each field is vetted as for field 01 

Only one field is allowed , and is a four digit date, not later 
than the current year. A check message is printed if the date 
is before 1800. 

Only one field is allowed, and is either a four digit date 
which must be after the date given in field 03$ or a single 
character code translated as follows s 

X CONTINUIKG 

- DATE UNCERTAIN 

Only one field is allowedy and is either a number of up to 
three digits, (if a single digit, may not be O) printed with 
the message "ISSUES PER TEAR", or a single character code 
translated as follows s 

X ISSUED IRRBGUURLT 

G ISSUED E7ERY 2 YEARS 

H ISSUED ETERT 3 TEARS 

Z OTHER ISSUE PERIOD 

Field may be duplicated. Each field is vetted as for field 01« 



Only one field is allowed. String of up to nine characters. 
Each character is translated against a table. A character 
may only appear once in the string. 

Field may be duplicated. Each field is vetted as for field 01. 

Field may be duplicated. Two character- code translated 
against a table. A check message is printed if the code does 
not appear in the table. 

Only one field is allowed. Single character code 
translated against a table. 

Only one field is allowed. Single character code 
translated against a table. 

Only one field is allowed. String of up to 13 charaoten. 
Each character is translated against a table. A character 
may only appear one in the string. 



EKLC 
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71«ld 
Cod« 



Description 
of Field 
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Beeoription of oontente of field, and the data 
vet or translation performed 



15* 
16»+ 



Abetzaots vith 
Articles 

LangoageCs) of 
Contents 



17*f 

18 

1^ 



Assesement of 
Subject Content 

Hunber of Articles 



Subscription Price 



20 



21 



22 



Coverage b7 Indexing 
and Abstracting 
Services 

Previous Title(s) 



Subsequent Title (s) 



Only one field is alloved* Single character code* 



Field wBj be duplicated. Either a three character language 
code, or a four character code ocneietlng of a three ^ 
character language code followed by either B or C# Codes 
of three characters must appear before codes of four. The 
thxp^i character language code is translated against a table* 



For valid four character codes, the letters ABS« or EDH«, 
representing the codes B or C respectively, are inserted 
next to the translated language. A check message is printed 
if the language code does not appear in the table* 



Field may be duplicated* 
against a table. 



Two character code translated 



Only one field is allowed. Number of up to ^ digits, 
printed vith the message "ARTICLE(s)'*« 

Only one field is allowed of either a single character code 
translated against the following table i 

0 FREE 

A LIMITED TO MEMBERS 
B VARIBS/OTHER ETC. 

or a number of up to five digits. A single number (other 
than O) is changed to a two digit number by preceditig it 
with a sere. A three digit rnunber commencing with a zero 
is reduced to a two digit number by ignoring the first 
character. The data is then printed in pounds pence fomat* 



Field may be duplicated, 
field 01. 



Each field is vetted as for 



Field may be duplicated. Five digit record numberCs) of 
the former title record(s). If the number is followed by 
an X, the X is ignored* The data is printed with a 
"FORMERLY" message. 

Field may be duplicated. Five digit record numberCs) of the 
subsequent title reoord(s). If the number is followed by 
an X, the X is ignored* The data is printed with a 
"CONTHnJED* AS" message. 
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HOTOS 



All fields are optional ezoept field 01 • 

There is no limit to the number of ti^es a partioular field may 
appear, thou^ the total data length of any reoord may hot ezoeed 
960 ohaxaoters* 

Invalid data is printed enclosed in brackets and preceded by a 
string of question marks. 

^ For these fields other ooAes were allowed for data input which 
the update program corrected and then printed suitable check or 
recede messagest 

For these fields a special program was written to rearrange 
multiple coded entries into alphabetical sequence, and to ensure 
that for each field the codes were unique. 
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Appendix 6 

Examples of the reports of the analysis programs 

I Code analysis 

a analysis of single occurrence of coded field 



b " " " " " numeric codes 

c »» •» tf ffi It numeric values 

d " " multi-occurring codes 

. i country 
ii subject 
iii language 
iv contents 

e " " title-type fields 



II Code combinations analysis 

a subject 

b language 

c nature of contents 

III Time and length analysis 
a time analysis 

b graphical presentations of time analysis 

c longevity of titles 

d length of titles (characters) 



IV KWOC Index 
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Appendix !« 
ANALYSIS !>f CODED FIELDS FOR CURRENT SERIALS 

riFLT 13 DESCRIPTIOM OF SERIAL 





c n D F 


( 1 ) 




prpinnirAi jhiipnai 

T I 1 t.' u i I* ^ L V..' u '» M L 






72,157 


f* \^ I f\\. I 0 


VP/ 


100 


7.75* 


f P. f> r ^ r 9 




c / 


0.68^ 




( n ) 


A 


0 . 2 ? X 


nOOK RFVlEV/S 


( r ) 


9 




R ! ^ 1 T n r, P A P H Y 


\ r / 


38 


1*04% 






1 6^ 






\ n / 


O 




VP \ c R n n k 


( T ^ 






rtyf-r* pf-PTPD rfPorT 




561 




r C) f ' F F R F 1- r F P P {) t • 


( K ) 


70 


1 .92a 


1 f- A 1 / I F r. T ^ L A T T 0 ^ 




1 1 


0.307 


rASFS Z CASE NOTrs 


(M) 


7 


0.197;: 


ACCESSIONS Lists 


(M) 


4 


0 • 1 1 ~ 


MOriOGRApHIC SEPTfcS 


fP) 


107 


2.94;^: 


OTHERS 


iO) 


19 


0.52% 


TOTAL . , 
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ANALYSIS OF CODED FIELDS FOR CUrrFNT SERIALS 
FIELD 07 FREQUENCY OF PUBLICATION 
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CODE 


(1) 




ISSUED IPRFGULARlY (X) 


194 


5.21% 


ISSUED EVERY 


2 YtAPS (G)' 


15 


0,4 0% 


ISSUED EVFRY 


3 YFARS (H) 


4 


0.10'^ 


1 ISSUE PER YEAR 


792 


21,28% 


7 ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


279 


7,49'^ 


3 ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


218 


5,85% 


U ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


1029 


27,65% 


S ISSUES 


PfcR 


yfap 


. 36 


0.96% 


6 ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


298 


B.OOX 


7 ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


5 


0.13% 


? ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


35 


0.94% 


0 ISSUES 


PEP 


YEAR 


39 


1 .04% 


10 ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


47 


1 .26% 


11 ISSUES 


PEp 


YEAR 


38 


1.02"/ 


1 ?- ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


555 


14.91% 


13-23 ISSUES 


PER YEAR 


7 


0.1 B% 


;?A-26 ISSUES 


PER YEAR 


45 


1 .20% 


?7-!51 ISSUFS 


PER yFAR 


h 


0.16% 


5? ISSUES 


PER 


YEAR 


76 . 


2.04% 


53+ ISSUES PER YEAR 


3 


, o.os% 






Total 


3721 
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ANALYSIS nF CODLD FlflDS HOP CUppEnT SFPIAlS 
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FIPLD 1f< 



Nll'!Bt(>' OF AKTITLFS 



ront 



^ ART ICLFS 
1 AKTICl h 
?-A ApTirLtS 
S-9 Ain I CLf S 
10-1/4 At'TICLFS 
AKTICLFS 
rO-?'' Ai. TICLFS 
^O-'^'; APT I CLf S 

4r-A" AI-. r I r I F s 

•^O-SV Al'TICItS- 
'..O-^'' AlVTICLrS 
Ai^TICLES 
;.n-SO AHTIFLtS 
QO-OO Ai-TICLES ■ 

Tnj AL 



(1 ) 
330 

33S 
1 OR 
270 
277 
27'; 
f*5? 
?9? 
1 70 
1G2 
93 
71 
43 
41 
308 
3161 



10.43% 
10.59"< 
3.41/ 
8.54"; 
8. 76'^ 
8.69% 
13.66"/ 
9.23% 
5.66% 
3.22% 
2.94y 
2.?4% 
1.51% 
1 .29% 
9.74% 
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ANALYSIS OF CODED FIELDS FOR CURRENT SERIALS 
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FIELD 11 



COUNTRY OF PUBLICATION 



ERIC 





CODE 


(1) 


(2) 


UNITED STATES 


(US) 


942 ' 


3 


UNITED KINGDOM 


(UK) 


1171 


4 


AUSTRIA 


(AU) 


18 


1 


BELGIUM 


(BE) 


66 




RULGARI A 


. (BU) 


4 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(CS) 


31 




DENMARK 


(DK) 


21 




FINLAND 


(FI) 


15 




FRANCE 


(FR) 


244 


2 


EAST GERMANY 


(GE) 


17 




WEST GERMANY 


(GW) 


189 


2 


GERMANY 


(GG) 


6 




GREECE 


(GR) 


8 




HUNGARY 


(HU) 


32 




ITALY 


(IT) 


113- 




IRELAND 


(IE) 


15 




LUXEMBOURG 


(LU) 


4 




NETHERLANDS 


(NE) 


83 


2 


NORWAY 


(NO) 


12 




POLAND 


(PL) 


30 


• 


PORTUGAL 


(PO) 


9. 




RUMANIA 


(RM) 


23 




SPAIN 


(SP) 


34 


2 


SWEDEN 


(SW) 


31 




SWITZERLAND 


(SZ) 


90 




U.8.S.R. 


(UR) 


31 




YUGOSLAVIA . , 


<TU) 


13- 





— L*. 
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ANALYSIS OF COOEO FIELDS FOR CURRENT SERIALS 

FIELD 17 (CONT) 

CODE 

GEOGRAPHY (lA) 

GEOGRAPHY, CULTURAL (IB) 

GEOGRAPHYr ECONOMIC (IC) 

GEOGRAPHY, POLIT ICAL ( lO: 

GEOGRAPHY, SnCTAL (IE) 

^•ISTORY (J.A) 

LINGUISIICS (KA) 

SEMANTICS (KD) 

r^ANAGEMFNT (LA) 

PERSONNEL ^A^AGEMENT (LC) 
HRGANISATIQN & METHODS (LD) 
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(1) 
111 
2 
3 

1 

60 



15R 
1 



65 
9 
4 



<2) 
26 
2 
8 
1 
6 
41 



79 



45 
2 



SYSTtHS ANALYSIS 


(LF) 


2 




POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(MA) 


172, 


103 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


(MB) 


5« 


31 


PUBLIC LAW 


(MC) . 


2 


2 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(MO) 


6? 


33 


rOLITICAL THEORY 


(MF) 


. 3 




POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR 


(MH) 




•t 


PSYCHOLOGY, GENERAL 


(NA) 


158 


37 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(NB) 


4 


1 


FDWCATIQNAL PCYChOLOGY 


(N£) 


3 




EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(NO) 


2 


2 


PERSONALITY 


(NE> ' 


1 


2 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(NF) 


1 

1 


1 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(N6) 


1 . 




APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


"<NH) 


3 


1 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


(NI) 


15 


12 



(3) 
6 
2 
1 

2 

7 



10 



19 
1 
1 
2 



14 



2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
7 



Appendix 6 Id 111 
yS|S 01- Cut»HJ UfcLDS FOR CUKPEUT SERIALS 

FtELH 16 LAMGUAGF OF COMtMS 



• 


CflDF 


<1) 


(?> 


(3) 


(4) 


<5) 




<AFP) 


1 


12 




1 




>rPO-ASI ATIC 


( AFA) 








1 




A^AF I C 


<ARA) 




8 


3 


1 


1 


'^••LliA^ IAN 


(BUD 


1 


1 










(C 'U ) 




4 






1 




(CRO) 








1 




C / [ C 1 


(C7E) 


9 


3 


3 




2 


^ A5i I 5.H 


( D A ^i ) 


7 


4 








r 1 . 1 c ^• 


(n:jT) 


1 ? 


11 


2 


5 


1 


F ^'^l I SH 


(FSG) 




?63 


9b 


56 


U 


FP.MSri 


( F I \ ) 


3 


? 








f 1 f- f T s M 


(FLM 


1 


6 








r r F ^ r H 


(FRF) 




U8 


97 


bZ 


n 


f i t • /. 


(Gf P) 




S5 


61 








(r>Pfc) 












fc r V 


(ltF.H) 


1 


5 








.: I * ! 


(r* p ) 




1 


1 






' t' p \ .yf 




r- 




3 




2 


I T A L I M r; 


( I T A ) 






7 


U 


7 




(JAP) 


10 


1? 


1 






L/"? 1 . 


(LAT) 






1 








(NOR) 


7 




1 






rui I'iH 


(POL) 


11 


.5 


1 




1 


t'TiMi^.-iLT SE 


(PDi;) 


2n 


5 




3 


1 


-•-'■■'.lA-. 


(PUr.') 


9 






1 




' ' ' > I Af: 


(PUS) 




d 


U 


26 


6 


^EPF ( AN 


(SEP) 




6 




1 
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• ..T.tfc •! r :)f r. 1 i; 



' - 1 1 CI r s it) 

• 5 i-^.kC I r c j 
r ; > r r. ( r ) 
" I' I !..f, .-M't irs c'f) 

: ' • 1 r . T s I I S Tj ( f ) 

■! « I f .% ( n 

c . i c .. I r r nor. ( r) 
r '. r s r ..^ i :,'M » s ( » ) 

• C r I c ,^ J , • , f r I «• ( r ) 

I ' ■ c ' t C r ■. ( .1 > 

• •. I '■ : f M I r ( ♦ : 
; • M , I , r ( I J 

•it-. ( ) 



( 1 ) (?) (51 

^.'S ?>R^ Pol 

A*) 49 //j 

1? 31 P'' 

ri AO i^f 

S '.7 

^ 1 1r- 

*f PA", /, 
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(4) (S) t/.l 

3 4 «s ',7 4 

4S T- 

17 IS 

2^ \.\ 4 

4 1 1 % 1 
1 ? 

P-;. ?1 

y*' '.-> ,*? 
'» 1 I ' 11 
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ANALYSIS NUMUFf/ nr ",1 IyPF FirL:>S 









com 


( 1 ) 


(<?) 


(.'/) 


( ^ ) 




Pin.') 


C(jr>F 


01 
















CODE 


0? 














FiFin 


corr 


"3 








5 


1 




F ITLD 


COOH 


Of, 




MO 


61 






1 


FITLO 


corn-: 


?1 




A?6 


7 . 


2 






F 1 FLD 




2? 














FIELn 


COOF 


10 




367:. 


30 


1 






FIFLO 


cone 


Oft 




1653 


22 


6 ■ 


1 


1 


Finn 


CODE 


20 




165 


77 


A? 


12 


19 
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jippudii i III 

mitSlS Of [O''!. tii'i'd ;;i JUS 

flfin 1/ cii".iiiMiO'.>; nf S'jiijrci 
IS 0.3i'i 

I 

fl.O:*. IIP lie 

0.0?' 'In n 

o.o?*; itc s;, 

?.n}'! n 

0,02*. *'D P» 

O.Oit I'D (\\ 

O.fl.'''! I'D SM 

o.n,-,x iiF 

O.Ojt I4H PA 

8 O.U'! NA Nl 

t.O;,i! fl» I' I I'E 

o.fi?:! :iA n 

(1.0;?^ NA PA PF 

0. 0;* liA PA 3A 

1. U n Pi 
O.OjZ NA P[ OA 

0.),;^ IIA OA 

0.0^1! •!» UA Rii 



(conn 



POUnCAL SCI[N[U LAH 

PoiITtfAl jCinirr, IMrphATIOMAl LAW 

POLITICAL SCIENrl, PHlLOSOPHK 

PUBLIC AOI'INISTrATIOI» 

PIIHIIC ADriNISTpATIOII, PUOLIC LA« 

PUBLIC ADMlNISlRATinn, iNTERNATlOIIAl RELATIONS 

PUBLIC ADHINISIIlAriOIJ, SOCIHL POLlCt 

PUHIC APHlNISTpArlDN, SOCIU MEDICINE 

PUBLIC AOltlNISTRMlON, lAW 

PUHIC LAW 

PUBLIC LAW. LAW 

iNnRNAIIONAL RElAIIONS 

lUTfRNATIOHAl RtL^HONs,, SOCIAL POlICT 

I'lirR'lATIPNAL RtLATlOllS, SOCIOIOGY 

iNTrRNATIOIAL RfLATIONS, LAW 

INHPNATIONAL RrlATIONs, INTERNATIONAL La" 

POLITICAL THEORy 

POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR, SOCIAL POLICY 
PSrCHOLnGT 

PstciinLflcr, sociH pstchiatrt 

PSYCllOLOGy, SOCIAL PSyCHjATRT. SOCIAL MEDICINE 

PsyriiiiLnr.y, social policy 

PSYCHOLOGY. SOC|AL POLUY. SOCIAL HEDiciNE 

PSYCHUOCY. SOCIAL POLICY. SOCIOLOGY 

PSYCHlimGY, SOCIAL heuicinf 

PSYCHOLOGY, SOC|AL MEDic|NE, SOCIOLOGY 

PSYCHOLOGY. SOCIOLOGY 

PSYCHOLOGY. SOCIOLOGY, STATISTICS 



indix 6 lib 


';( ,''M 








• ■ 1« • 

f 


FiFLD n, 




(CONTI 






1 


O.P?-' 


M "It 


IMil.l 


Silt 


t:UtCII FOIHON 


1 






UGI 1 


Hit 


MIGIISli AHSlHAciSi fPENCH AOSTMCtS 


1 




ENG tlH • 


tNGLl 


Sl{( 


(ETH) 


1 




ENG Mil 


Et^GLl 


Slii 


FINNISH 


1 




m F!N CFR 


r 1 i* 1 1 


r li 

Mh 


nillllSlli GCR^^Ai^ 


! 




Efjr, fL^ fn 


ENiiU 




FLEHlSHr FPlNCll 


1 






' EHCLI 


Slii 


fUHISHt fPENCH ABSTRACTS! mm 

ABSTRACTS 


121 


2.56". 


W FPF 


C ti r 1 t 

tNliLI 


e li 


FflrNCH 


J 




ENG IPf EtGB FPEB 




SlU 


FRENCH, ENCLlSli HPSTPUTSi FRENCH 

HBSTRHCTS 


1 


0.02^ 


ENC fPE fi'GB. fPPB POPB 5PAB 


ENGLI 


it V D 


frfhch, english adsthactsi fdcnch 
Portuguese abstracts* Spanish abstracts 


1 




INC im fPFB RIISB 




SH» 


FRENCHi ENGLISH ABSTRACTS* fRE^H 

ABSTRACTS* RUSSIAN ABSTRACTS 


1 




• 


ENQLI 




PRFNCHi FNGLISH SBSTRACTSi GERMAN 

ABSTRACTS 






m \n Gcp 


tfiGLl 




FRENCNi GEPHAfi 


1 

1 




-ENG fl:E ENGD 


f ki r 1 1 


SHi 


PAtLI^IJ ^PlkftkAk P&IJkllAll aHAAikAJh A 

FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH ABSTRACTS 


1 

1 


fl.O;? 

V I " ^ '* 


Ef!G fPt GEK FPEfl 


ENGlt 




FRENCH, GERMAN, FRENCH ABSTRACTS 


1 


\" " t ' 


ENG Ff-'b GER Gl"B 


ENGLi 


SHi 


FRFNCH, GERHAN, GEPHAN ABSTRACTS 


1 




CiiG fPr GIK HlllJ 


engu 


SHi 


FRENCH, GERMAN, HUNGARtAN 


2 




.Ft'lG fcE 'IFH Hiili PllS 
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FRFNCH, GIPflAli, HHflGARIANi RUSSIAN 
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FNG m m m piis 


EflGLl 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, POlISHi RUSSIAN 
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1. 


Time Analysis 


for 


all serials 






14. 


Tiitjp Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Western Europe 


15. 


Tirao Analysis for serials published in 


North America 


16. 


Time Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


East Europe 


17. 


Tine Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Russia 


18. 


Time Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Asia 


19. 


Time Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Arab Countries 


20. 


Time Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Central and South Asia 


21. 


Time Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Oceania 


22. 


Time Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Black Africa 


23. 


Time Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Japan 


24. 


Time Analysis 


for 


serials 


published 


in 


Southern Africa 
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Appendix 6 IIIc 

LENGTH ANALYSIS FOR ALL TITLES WITH FIEID 13 A (PERIODICAL) 
ANALYSIS OF LONGEVITY OF CLOSSS TITLES 



UP TO 4 YEARS 


273 


8,692 


5-9 YEARS 


642 


20,43?. 


10-14 YEARS 


453 


14, 42? 


15-19 YEARS 


332 


in,56r. 


20-24 YEARS 


239 


7,60*', 


25-20 YEARS 


282 


8,97", 


50-39 YEARS 


222 


7,06% 


40-49 YEARS ' 


198 


6,305: 


50-59 YEARS 


172 


5,47% 


60-A9 YEARS 


91 


2,89r. 


70-79 YEARS 


72 


2,29% 


80-«9 YEARS 


65 


2,06% 


90-99 YEAPS 


36 


1,14% 


100-109 YEARS ' 


20 


0,63% 


110-119 YEARS 


13 


0,41% 


120-149 YEARS 


•24 


0,76% 


150* YEARS 


7 


0,22% 


TOTAL 


3141 
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LCNG1H ANALYSIS For ,LL TJTILS WITH FIELP 13 A (PC^* 10? I CAL) 

AfiALYSis or LS'..-.r" Mr cu.sss Fiei.a co^t 01 



Ur TO " CAOACTEPS 


V>7 


7.')5*: 


10-19 C:!APACTCRS 


1 0;i9 




CHARACTERS 


«96 


»?6.76'*: 


30-3« CHARACTERS 


577 


r>.5oi: 


40-<.9 CHARACTERS 


366 


7.?^3*: 


30-57 CMARACTCR3 


178 




6C-A9 CHARACTERS 


9f! 


2.63': 


70-79 C^AHACTEnS 




i.3n 


ao-«9 CMARACTERS 


16 


0,A2^ 


90-9? CHARACTERS 


9 


0.24r. 


100* CHARACTERS 


6 


0.16t 


TOTAL 


3721 
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... JXP'ORT TIMES (0051/01 iNTtllNATHJNAl ECiJIIOIIICS) 
....IHPORT A|,0 IXPORT GUIDE IOW/01 ECOIiOHICS) 
^ ?~....-.'..._..HOI,TliU lNTC«IIAriJ:,AL.EXPflRf lUOA^Ili[ (OOJO' 'i)3 ECUHOMKS) 
V'-: ::-:--P«TIOtlAl.PEXPoRr (OiUZ/OI industrial ECOHOmCs/imRNATlONAL ECOIIOHICS) , 

. . • HELTWIRTSCIIAfrSZtlTUllO UllDUSTRIE-tXPORHliD HADOELS^EITUHG) (02*60/01 E(ONDimS) ' ' 
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■^'^-^''^^ ««Ml TERRITORIES (00761/01 SOCIAl SCIENCE STORT. Wtmim mmtl ; 

.^t!;:;: " "f^"*"* {o^izz/oi econohicsi ; , 

* p- -^^ mmmmonmmmmmmii mmm ihternational reiatioiis), " ■ ■ ■ 

EXTRA PAIL HALL mm EXTRA (02532/03 POLITICAL SCIENCE) ' ' 

Wm . AMLUAnE fiHANClCR fflAhCE tXTREHE-ORltllT (004i5/0l ECOIIOIIICS) • ' • 

^ *.■.. , . BULLITIM DE L'tCOLt FRANCAISE DE L'EXTREHC URIEIIT (05555/01) - - 

CAIIURS 01 I'ECOLL FRANCAISE O'EXTREHE-ORICliT (02694/01 GEOOrAPHT) 
' ■ (OURRIbR 0'CXTRE«E<ORl£HT (05974/01) 

' ^ ' "^"'"SUHSTASIATIOU^ (03m/03 POLITICAL SCIENCE, SOCIOLOCT) 

. ' hm RtPORI Of THE FAOIAH COHHONUEALTH 8UREAU (02712/01 POLITICAL SClEllCt) 
' FADIAN SOCIETT AlillUAl REPORT • (01265/01 POLITICAL SCIENCE) 

. ''''''''' STATISTICX yoN HANOCL l^imR'^tio El. VER^EER ' (02207/01 ECO^omS) 

fAtliPRtSSE OOKULICIJATION ^IRTSCIAf.TLICllER UNO TtClll.lSCilCR ARTUEL OCR AUSLAIIOISCIICN FACHPRES« (0670J/01) 
fTOlliCW 502IALE SICICRIIEIT FACHZCITSCHRIFT FUR DIE SO^IALVERSICHERUNO , (02308/01 SOCIOLOOT) 
mlU.. . ; AhiMlI PELLA fACOlTA 01 ECONOHIA t COIIHERCIO (031U/01 ECONOHICS, SOCIOLOOT) " 
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E^"*"r"' 

XUi7 



COl/l 
COl/2 
COl/3 

TO2/I 

CO3/I 

CO3/2 
CO3/3 

CO4/I 
CO4/2 
CO4/3 
CO4/4 

CO5/I 
CO6/I 

CO7/I 
CO7/2 

CO8/I 
CO8/2 

TO9/I 



APPENDIX 7 List of all CLOSSS analyses 



Code Analysis for all titles, all serials and 
current serials (no percentage calculatione) 

Code Analysis for all titles, all seriels and 
current serials (percentages calculated) 

As 2 but for updated tape 



Time Analysis for all titles, and ti'J.es published 
in TJK, USA, France and Germany (xvn tuice) 

(Superceded by T09/1) 



Code Analysis for all serials current at dates 

1970, 1965, i960, 1955, 1950, 1940, '.930, 1920, 

1910, 1900, 1890 and 1880 (no percentnge calculations) 

Code Analysis for serials currer.t rmd dead at above 
dates (percentages calculated) 

Code Analysis for all current ser:?al!5 r^.^. abc dates 
(percentages calculated) 



Code Analysis for all serials with field 17 coded 
Afr to K# 

Code Analysis for all serials with fiel'^ I7 coded 
L|r- toW^f 

Code Analysis for current serial a with field 17 coded 
Ajf to 

Code Analysis for current seizals with field 17 coded 
L If to W^j- 



Code Analysis for all serials and current serials 
with field 15 coded 1 or 2 

Code Analysis for current uerials with field 19 coded 0 



Cede Analysis for all serials with field 09 coded A to I 

Code Analysis for cuiTjnt serials with field ^9 coded 
A to I 

Code Analysis for all serials with field 11 coded with 
PNL's 12 groups. (TJK, US, FR, GW + GG, BE, IT, NB, SZ, 
CN, II, AT, BU + CS + GE + HU + PL + EM + UR + YU) 

Code Analysis for current serials with field 11 coded 
into PNL' s 12 groups 



Time Analysis for serials with field 11 coded into PNL's 
groups (All, UK, US, PR, GW + GG, BE, IT, NE, SZ, CN, II, 
AT, BU + CS + GE + HU + PL + RM + UR + yu). Scans 1-13 
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ClO/l Code Analysis for all serials v/ith field 11 coded 

into SAR^s groups 

. ClO/2 Code Analysis for current serials with field 11 

coded into SAR^s groups 

Tll/l Time Analysis for fleidals with field 11 coded into 

SAR's groups, ^yizi^ 3 4-24 

CI2/I Code Analysis for all serials and current serials 

with field 15- coded into 5 groups (A, B+C+BfEfF+H+N, 
I+J, P, G+K+Ih-M+Q) 

CI5/I Code Analysis for all serials and current serials 

with field 15 coded G,I,J,K 

MI4/I Analysis of Code Combinations for 

all serials for fields 14f I6 & 17 

MI4/2 Analysis of Code Combinations for current serials 

for fields 14f I6 & 17 

TI5/I Time Analysis for serials with field 17 coded into 

17 groups, scans 2-18, scan 1 from T09/1 

TI6/I Time Analysis for serials with field 15 coded into 

7 groups A,B+C+]>fEfF+H+N, G, I, J, K and P. Scans 
2-8, scan 1 from T09/1 

BI7/I Record Dump for i) field 17 coded Cj^, MC, St<=- 

criminology ii) field 14 coded K - review journals 
iii) field I4 coded J only - news journals iv) field 
09 coded F -dintemational organisations v) field 14 
coded B, C, E - secondary services vi) field 15 coded 
B,C,D,E,F,H, N - secondary services 

DI8/I Record Dump for i) field 06 not present or coded 

ii) field 20 present - indexing and abstrswting services 

CI9/I Code Analysis for all serials and current serials with 

field 11 coded into SAR's 5 groups 

T20/I Time Analysis for serials with field 11 coded into SAR's 

3 groups. Scans 25-f?7 

K21/1 CLOSSS KWOC analysis 

Q K21/I CLOSSS KWOC analysis (extended stopword list) 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 



C22/1 



Code Analysis for all serials and current serials with 


i) 


1 field 13 


coded A and 


field 11 coded UK 


ii 


1 " 13 


II 


A " 


" 11 US 


iii 


( 13 


II 


A " 


" 11 not coded US or UX 


iv* 


1 " 13 


II 


A " 


" 15 coded 1 or 2 


V 


1 " 13 


II 


J " • 


" 11 " UK 


vij 


" 13 


II 


J " 


" 11 not coded UK 



C23/1 



Code Analysis for all serials and current serials with 



L24/1 
L24/2 
L25/1 
L26/1 



i 
ii 
iii 
ivj 



field 16 with 
II 16 II 

" 16 " 
II lY II 

II lY II 



1 entry coded ENG 

1 " not coded ENG 

2 or more entries 
2 II II II 

1 entry 



Title length analysis for all titles, and for titles 
with field 17 coded Afr, BtT, CflV Dfe E|tV Ptti jfe 



Title length analysis for all current titles, and for 
current titles with field 17 coded into above groups 



Title length analysis for, all titles and current titles 
with field 13 coded A, B+C+I>fEfP+H+N, G, I, J, K and P. 



Title length analysis for all titles current at 1970, 
1965, i960, 1955, 1950, 1940, 1930, 1920, 1910, 1900, 
1890 and 1880. 
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